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Wider  Horizons  with 
Mechanized  Mailing 


For  the  First  Time,  a  Thorough  Study  of  Today  s  Revo¬ 
lutionary  New  Mailing  Method  Showing  How  Mailers 
Large  and  Small  Are  Profiting  by  Mechanization 


Timely  Discussion  of  Pressing  Problems 
How  to  Cut  Costs,  Reduce  Overhead  . . . 
Build  Sales,  Boost  Profits 


INSERTING  a 
MAILING  MACHINE 


Cuts  Costs  80% 

Gathers  and  Stuffs  1  to  8  Enclosures 


S«oU  •  Mefert  Postage  or  Prints  Indicio 
Counts  •  Stacks 


Large  and  Small  Mailers  profit  when  a  High- 
Speed  Machine  replaces  costly  hand  workers 


INSERTII 


WIDER  USE  OF  THE  MAILS 

Fast  action  to  meet  competition, 
price  changes,  new  marketing 
conditions;  closer  cooperation 
with  retailers,  jobbers,  selling 
agents;  test  mailings,  etc. 

NEW-FOUND  EASE 

Elimination  of  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  and  part-time  or  tempiorary 
help,  robbing  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  get  out  mailings; 
savings  in  supervisory  and 
executive  time. 


GREATER  CONTROL 

Smoother,  easier  control  of  in¬ 
ventories,  lists,  postage,  coding, 
split  mailings,  and  generally 
improved  quality  control. 

APPLICATION  OF 
MECHANIZED  MAILING 

— by  manufacturers,  banks,  pub¬ 
lishers,  mail-order  sellers,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  credit  retailers, 
welfare  and  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions,  insurance  companies  and 
others. 


MULTIPLE  USE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  ORGANIZATION 

Application  to  all  departments: 
billing,  sales,  advertising,  public 
relations,  stockholder  division. 


WHO  CAN  PROFIT  MOST 

When  does  it  pay  to  mechanize.’ 
How  mechanization  helps  the 
"small”  mailer.  Application  to 
specific  problems. 


ILII 


about  Mechanized  Mailing 

□  Send  our  copy  of  Wider  Horizons  with  Mechanized  Mailing 
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per_s_p:ecti^ve 

By  1.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Execvtive Vice Presidiit, NRD6A 


This  Year’s  Work  Program  for  Retailing 


^  I  ■’HE  prospects  are  hrit^lit  lor  a  recoiil  year.  Ai- 

most  all  treiuls  are  upward  at  the  moment. 
Output  is  pointed  up.  )ol)s  arc  plentilul.  Incomes 
are  rising.  I’rosperity  seems  set.  Not  since  Decem- 
her,  11)52  lias  there  lieen  such  unanimity  ot  opinion 
among  Imsinessmen,  etonomists  and  financial  lead¬ 
ers  on  what  the  luture  holds  forth.  It’s  (juite  possi¬ 
ble  that  retail  sales  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  all 
kinds  of  stores  will  top  ll)5f  by  four  per  cent  and 
climb  to  a  new  all-time  peak  of  $175  billion. 

.Some  lines  of  merchandise,  of  course,  will  sell 
better  than  others.  I  hese  are  the  lines  which  will 
probably  have  the  biggest  gains:  sportswear,  infants’ 
and  chiklren’s  wear,  teenage  apparel,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings,  reatly-to-wear,  piece  gooils,  housewares,  lingerie 
and  hosiery.  .Soft  goods  should  be  the  sales  leailer 
but  tlon’t  uiulerestimate  the  potential  for  home 
goods,  rhe  building  boom  gives  tlefinite  hopes 
for  imj)rovement  in  furniture,  draperies  and  Hoot 
coverings. 

'I'his  year  can  be  the  greatest  year  in  the  history 
of  retailing  for  the  merchant  who  is  alert  to  every 
device  at  his  command  which  will  add  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  his  store.  If  we  merchandise, 
promote  and  really  sell  we  can  exjject  a  prosperous 
1955. 

The  Cut  Price  Operator.  Hut  retailing  always  has 
problems  to  cope  with  and  the  present  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  For  example,  the  cut  price  operators  are 
flourishing. 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  number  of  dis¬ 
count  houses  in  the  nation  at  more  than  10,000. 
I'hey  can  be  found  everywhere.  Their  yearly  sales 
are  estimated  as  low  as  $5  billion  and  as  high  as 
$25  billion.  But  regardless  of  their  total  sales,  there’s 
no  doubt  that  their  impact  on  the  trade  in  the 
items  in  which  they  specialize  is  highly  significant; 
indeed,  in  some  cases  and  in  some  areas,  it  is  devas¬ 
tating!  Not  only  are  they  cutting  into  the  regular 
retailers’  sales  but  they  are  causing  a  decline  in 
newspaper  advertising  linage. 

Despite  their  protestations  to  the  contrary,  manu¬ 
facturers  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  have 


ilone  in  keeping  goods  away  Irom  these  lut-price 
operators.  I’he  discount  seller  is  publicly  tlecried 
by  the  manufacturer  but  too  often  is  jjiivately  aided 
and  abetted  as  a  useful  outlet  for  his  products. 

.\s  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  fair  trade,  time,  I 
believe,  will  answer  that  tjuestion  better  than  I. 
Hut  this  much  is  certain— fair  trade  is  only  as  good 
as  its  enforcement.  It  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer  to  enforce  fair  trade  prices  and 
if  he  does  not  intend  to  enforce  them  then  he  should 
not  claim  they  are  fair  traded,  .\ctually,  he  is  de¬ 
ceiving  both  the  consumer  and  his  dealers  if  he  fair 
trades  in  name  only. 

W'hen  and  where  retailers  are  convinced  that  a 
manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  enforce  his  fair  trade 
agreements,  the  retailers  shoidd  reserve  their  time- 
honored  right  to  meet  competition.  It  is  evident 
every  day  that  more  and  more  retailers  across  the 
(ountry  are  now  exercising  this  right.  Each  con¬ 
tinues  to  act  individually.  No  one  wishes  to  break 
the  law  but  also  no  one  will  permit  competition  to 
undersell  him  just  because  there  is  a  law.  They  are 
taking  legal  steps  to  protect  themselves  in  case  they 
should  be  sued.  Ehey  are  giving  manufacturers 
formal  notice  of  violations;  they  are  waiting  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time  in  which  the  manufacturer 
can  act  to  end  the  violations;  they  are  cutting  prices 
to  meet  competition  only  when  they  are  convinced 
the  manufacturer  cannot  or  will  not  abide  by  his 
agreements.  It  is  significant  that  to  my  knowledge 
only  two  suits  have  been  filed.  One  was  withdrawn, 
the  other  awaits  further  adjudication. 

This  is  a  time  for  action.  NRDGA  offers  its  help 
and  support  to  every  retailer  who  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  bootleg  selling  in  his  community.  We 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  advice,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  assistance  the  law  permits  to  strengthen 
your  determination  to  fight  this  serious  threat  to 
your  economic  existence. 

Loss  of  Retail  Exemption  Possible.  Another  grave 
threat  facing  all  retailers  this  year  is  the  possibility 
that  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  make  retailers 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Perspective  (('.onlinut'd  from  page  5) 

sul)j(*(t  to  the  Fail  Lalioi  Staiuiartis  Ait.  II  that 
siunilil  happen  you’ll  he  iateil  with  a  Hoik  ol  new 
jirolileins,  not  the  least  ol  which  will  he  the  necessity 
ol  keeping  lai  inoie  extensive  recorils  lor  each 
employee  than  lias  ever  been  necessary  helore. 

Historically,  retailing  has  been  exempt  Irom  the 
Wage  anil  Hour  Provisions  ol  the  Fair  Labor  Staiiil- 
arils  .\ct  since  it  was  lirst  enacted  in  l‘).S9.  Fhe  retail 
exemption  was  written  into  the  Act  hecaiise  retailing 
was  consiilereil  ]}tiniarily  local  in  nature  anil  not 
engaged  in  interstate  tonimerce.  When  FLS.\  was 
amended  in  l‘M9  the  retail  exemption  was  retained. 
Blit  it  is  ipiite  possible  that  serious  eliurts  will  he 
niaile  in  the  S-lth  (kmgress  to  eliminate  the  retail 
exemption,  particularly  as  Labor  .Secretary  Mitchell 
has  Ireipiently  and  publicly  said  he  believes  all 
workers  shoulil  he  covereil  by  the  Feileral  .Minimtim 
Wage  Law.  .Mso,  when  President  Eisenhower  last 
month  ailvocated  a  90  tent  niiniimnn  lor  covereil 
workers,  he  indicateil,  although  rather  weakly,  that 
die  coverage  ol  the  act  shoulil  he  exjiandeil. 

II  exteiuleil  coverage  should  hecoine  law  anti  the 
retail  exemption  he  eliniinatetl,  it  wonlil  produce 
the  largest  increase  in  costs  to  he  sulleretl  by  retailers 
since  1919.  NRDCbV  intends  to  light  to  maintain 
the  retailing  and  service  trades  exeni])tion  in  the 
lederal  niininium  wage  structure.  We  maintain  that 
wage  and  hour  laws  should  he  the  responsibility  ol 
the  states,  not  the  lederal  government. 

Parcel  Post.  Fhe  year  1955  coiilil  well  be  the  year 
when  retailers  will  make  their  last  stand  against  one 
ol  the  most  iinlair,  unjust  and  costly  pieces  ol  legis¬ 
lation  ever  placeil  on  the  statute  hooks.  Fhat  is 
Public  Law  199,  the  parcel  post  restriction. 

Fhe  story  ol  the  ineipiities  ol  Public  Law  199, 
the  cost  to  the  tonsunier  as  well  as  to  the  business¬ 
man,  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  but  the  light 
this  year  to  seiiire  its  repeal  ilepends  solely  on  the 
support  given  by  every  retailer  and  every  retail 
organization  to  HR  7.H,  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Representative  Broyhill  ol  Virginia.  This  bill, 
il  passeil,  wonlil  restore  the  old  parcel  post  stanilaril 
ol  70  pounds  and  100  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined  which  had  prevailed  lor  20  years  helore 
Public  Law  199  was  passed  in  January,  1952. 

riiis  is  the  time  to  tell  every  member  ol  Congress 
the  lacts  ol  the  case.  1  hope  you  will  write  at  once 
to  your  Congressman  urging  immediate  action  on 
HR  7;k  .Send  me  a  lopy  il  you  can. 

Standby  Controls.  Flvery  retailer  has  been  hoping 
that  the  subject  ol  government  controls  wonlil  not 
rise  again  this  year  but  it  now  appears  that  the 
.\dniinistration  is  talking  about  the  possibility  ol 
writing  into  law  some  type  ol  stanilby  controls 
which  wonlil  cover  prices,  wages  anil  rents.  .\s  you 
know,  our  experience  in  the  past,  especially  with 
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price  control,  has  been  most  unsatislactory.  Not 
only  have  controls  been  hard  to  live  with  but  they 
have  been  kept  on  long  alter  the  need  lor  them 
hail  passeil. 

NRlKiA  has  been  anil  is  opposed  to  standby  con¬ 
trols.  We  believe  that  such  authority  should  not  be 
lelt  in  cold  storage  to  be  triggered  by  one  man  but 
lelt  lor  congressional  action.  Emergencv  legislation 
ol  this  type,  il  needed,  could  be  approvetl  in  a 
matter  ol  hours. 

Fhe  trouble  with  standby  controls  is  that  they 
could  easily  lead  to  the  real  thing  without  any  need 
lor  it.  riiey  may  not  stand  by.  Fhe  boy  with  new 
skates  doesn’t  wait  for  a  toinjilete  Ireeze.  Any  little 
piece  ol  ice  will  ilo. 

Your  national  retail  associations  intenil  to  watch 
this  development  closely  and  will  keep  you  in- 
lornietl. 

Urban  Renewal,  .\nother  thing  we  must  do  this 
year  is  to  work  together  to  strengthen  the  downtown 
shopping  areas.  Fliere  is  enormous  investment  at 
stake  in  the  ilowntown  district.  Merchants,  bankers, 
newspapers,  transportation  authorities,  real  estate 
companies,  investors  anil  jmblic  olhcials— all  are 
allected.  W’e  neeil  the  wholeheai  teil  cooperation  ol 
all  these  groups  behind  civic  programs  lor  super 
highways,  clearance  ol  blighted  blocks,  residential 
anil  business  structures  and  parking  garages  to  turn 
the  title  away  Irom  ileterioration  and  attrition  and 
breathe  new  lilt*  into  the  downtown  areas. 

liuliviilual  merihants  can  ilo  much  to  help.  .\ 
store,  like  a  wartlrobe,  may  become  obsolete  in  the 
eyes  ol  the  customer  anil  it’s  up  to  nianagement  to 
keep  its  physical  eipiipment  as  new  anil  up-to-date 
as  the  merchandise  it  sells.  Fliis  means  a  pattern  of 
continuous  moderni/ation. 

Fliere  is  something  else  that  can  be  done  to  keep 
the  central  business  district  healthy.  Fhat  is  a 
mutual  elfort  in  promotions  through  the  facilities 
ol  local  retail  nierchant.s’  associations.  City  after 
city  is  discovering  that  group  promotions  are  re¬ 
awakening  the  consuming  public  to  the  advantages 
of  ilowntown  shopping.  In  all  ol  these  programs 
the  basis  ol  success  is  the  willingness  to  cooperate 
anil  work  haul.  .Wtually  all  that  is  needeil  to  focus 
the  attention  ol  customers  on  your  store  anil  district 
is  an  alert  committee  of  retailers  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  groups  all  willing  to  work  together  to  obtain 
a  common  goal. 

One  of  the  prime  targets  ol  NRIKLV  in  1955  is 
the  organi/ation  ol  a  specific  program  adaptable  to 
the  use  of  any  city  in  its  elforts  to  vitalize  its  down¬ 
town  area.  Fhis  program  is  being  based  on  the 
efficient  ilevelopment  ol  every  part  ol  urban  life, 
iiulnding  mass  transportation,  parking,  shim  clear¬ 
ance  anil  the  elimination  ol  blighted  areas.  It  will 
be  available  in  June.  Fhe  new  term  today  is  “tirbati 
renewal.”  You’ll  be  hearing  it  often  in  the  coming 
months. 
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MADE  TO  ORDER  BAGS 

(flat,  square,  self-opening)  to 
ideally  suit  your  product. 


PAPER  PREPACK  BAGS 

to  speed  over-the-counter  and 
mail-order  sales. 


POLYETHYLENE  PREPACK  BAGS 

(flat  and  gusset  styles)  for  top 
eye-appeal  and  protection. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS 

for  attractive  point-of-purchase 
packaging,  product  promotions. 


SHOPPING  BAGS 

attractively  printed  in  1  to  4  colors  — 
promote  your  store,  increase  tske-withs. 


"TAKE-HOLD”  SHOE  BOX  BAGS 

with  built-in  handle  for  fast  wrap¬ 
ping  and  easy  carrying. 


MAIL  ORDER  &  “SEND”  BAGS 

to  really  save  on  delivery  costs. 


SHIPPING  SACKS 

(satchel-bottom,  single  or  multi¬ 
wall)  replace  costly  cartons. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y.  •  Telephone:  STillwell  4  4900 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


Equitable  offers  stores  and 
manufacturers  the  most  complete  line  of 
attractively  printed  bags  . . .  every  size 
^  and  style  ...  for  every  use. 

If  needed,  custom  models  developed 
to  your  requirements. 

Rigid  laboratory  control  —  from 
papermaking  to  printed  bags  —  guarantees 
high,  uniform  quality.  You  are  assured 
of  lowest  cost  because  Equitable’s 
two  bag  plants  and  paper  mill 
are  among  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  country. 

Write  or  phone  Equitable  today  . . . 
for  samples  and  prices!  Use  the 
handy  coupon  at  right. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO..  INC, 

45-50  Van  0am  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  information  on  the  following  bags: 

Style  Size 


Quantity 


(products) 


Individual. 
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NCE  again,  retailing  faces  the  possible  removal  of  its  exemption  from  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Among  the  34  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  Act,  there  are  proposals  which  would  bring  all  retailing  and  service  businesses  under  the 
Act  and  others  which  would  split  the  trade  by  basing  the  coverage  on  size  and  volume.  There  are  pro¬ 
posals  which  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  as  much  as  $1.25  an  hour  and  the  salary  requirement  for 
exempt  executives  to  $6,000  per  year.  The  President  has  recommended  that  the  present  federal  minimum 
i  in  covered  industries  be  raised  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  an  hour  and  that  Congress  consider  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  "a"  minimum  (unspecified)  to  employees  and  industries  not  covered  now. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  month,  no  Administration  bill  had  yet  been  introduced,  but  there  is  no 
t  doubt  that  one  will  be.  How  drastically  it  would  affect  retailing  and  how  much  pressure  will  be  put  be- 

I  hind  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  in  preparation.  State  committees  of  retail  and  service  industry  asso¬ 

ciations  are  being  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Retail  Federation.  Full  cooperation  with 
(  such  committees  is  urged.  They  will  constitute  a  nation-wide  organization  to  contact  Congressmen  with 
retailing's  arguments  in  support  of  retaining  the  exemption. 


The  article  which  follows  describes  some  of  the  effects  on  retailing  if  the  exemption  should  be  lost.  It 
is  a  condensation  of  a  special  repart  prepared  by  George  Plant,  manager  of  NRDGA's  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups,  and  sent  ta  store  principals  this  month. 


Federal  Minimum  Wages  and 
the  Retail  Exemption 


Ot  l  AJLlNCi,  willi  tlif  cxteption  oi 
(criaiii  employees  in  central  offices 
aiul  warehouses,  has  been  exempt  from 
the  waj*e  ami  hour  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  since  its 
passage  in  fffSS.  Consequently,  many 
store  exeditives  have  no  dear  idea  of 
what  they  are  exempted  from.  Fre¬ 
quently,  their  conception  starts  and 
ends  with  the  minimum  hourly  rate, 
which  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Be¬ 
cause  ol  this,  many  stores  jiaying  more 
than  the  present  mininunn  rate  do  nut 
lielieve  they  would  be  affected  and 
may  look  favorably  on  the  idea  of 
Settinj*  their  competitors  up  to  the 
going  rate.  But  there  is  much  more  at 
stake  than  merely  the  minimum  hour¬ 
ly  rate  for  rank  and  file  personnel. 
Consider  these  fat  ts: 

White  Collar  Workers.  For  industries 
covered,  overtime  pay  beyond  forty 
hours  |jer  week  applies  to  so-called 
“white  collar"  workers,  namely,  execu¬ 
tive,  supervisory,  administrative  and 
piolessional  employees,  unless  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  recpiired  minimum  weekly 


salary  and  o/cef  of/ier  tests.  Fhe  lact 
tfiat  an  employer  designates  supervis¬ 
ory  personnel  as  executives  and  carries 
them  on  his  executive  payroll  does  not 
necessarily  cpialify  these  people  as  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  eyes  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration.  The  nature  of 
their  work  as  well  as  their  titles  and 
salaries  must  also  be  considered. 

For  example,  executives  in  covered 
industries  must  not  only  receive  a 
weekly  niinimum  guaranteed  salary  of 
$55,  but  they  must  not  perform  2b  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  non-exempt  work 
activities  of  those  whom  they  super¬ 
vise.  They  must  head  a  department 
or  recogni/ed  sub-division  thereof; 
supervise  at  least  two  people;  exercise 
individual  initiative  and  judgment 
and  have  the  right  to  hire  or  fire  those 
under  their  jurisdiction,  or  directly 
influence  the  same.  All  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  met. 

rhus  an  assistant  buyer  or  head  ol 
stock  working  under  the  dejiartment 
manager  may  be  an  executive  in  the 
eyes  of  the  employer  but  is  not  under 
Wage  and  Hour  interpretations  which 


recognize  only  one  executive  to  a  de- 
jjartment.  I'o  be  exempt  from  over¬ 
time  pay  the  assistant  buyer  or  com¬ 
parable  assistant  managers  in  non-sell¬ 
ing  departments  would  have  to  c|ualify 
as  administrative  employees. 

An  administrative  employee  must 
be  paid  a  weekly  salary  of  not  less  than 
S75;  must  spend  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  time  On  non-exempt  work;  perform 
ofhce  or  non-manual  field  work  relatetl 
to  management  policies  or  business 
operations;  regularly  exercise  discre¬ 
tion  and  independent  judgment;  and 
work  under  only  general  supervision. 

Similar  tests  apply  to  professional 
employees,  including  the  $75  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  salary.  They  also  must 
have  professional  standing  through 
specialized  education  and  training. 

Fhese  are  the  present  tests.  Fhe 
present  mininunn  salary  requirements 
and  possibly  other  requirements  will, 
no  doubt,  be  raised  if  the  current  min¬ 
imum  wage  is  increased.  If  retailing 
should  be  covered  by  the  .\ct,  these 
tests  will  be  applied  across  the  retail¬ 
er’s  entire  supervisory  force  from  ex- 
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ecutive  trainees  up.  I'liese  require¬ 
ments  may  be  practical  for  iinlustry 
but  they  are  not  realistically  applic¬ 
able  to  retail  store  organisation. 

Computing  Overtime  Pay.  One  of  the 

most  burdensome  requirements  umler 
present  administrative  interpretations 
is  the  computation  of  overtime  pay. 

If  covered  by  the  .\ct,  retailers  woulil 
have  to  compute  overtime  bv  the 
“regular  rate”  rather  than  average 
weekly  rate  of  pay.  It  vvouUl  have  to 
he  done  inilividually  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  receiving  earnings  in  addition 
to  straight  salary  in  any  week  in  which 
he  works  more  than  10  hours.  "Regu¬ 
lar  rate”  is  a  term  whose  ilelinition  is 
peculiar  to  the  Fair  Labor  .Standards 
.\ct  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  base 
rate  used  in  business.  It  is  an  hourly 
rate  arrived  at  by  diviiling  the  total 
weekly  earnings  of  an  employee  by  the 
total  number  of  hours  worked.  \Vhile 
certain  earnings  are  excliuled,  siuh  as 
discretionary  bonuses,  gifts  and  wel¬ 
fare  contributions,  “regular  rate”  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  base  salary  but  any 
direct  commission  on  sales,  bonuses  for 
sales  m>er  (juolas,  stims,  P.M.'s,  and 
other  types  of  pay.  Thus  the  regular 
hourly  rate  may  vary  weekiv  for  each 
employee. 

Here  is  an  example  which  illustrates 
the  additional  bookkeeping  which 
would  be  required;  Marv  Jones  who 
sells  sportswear  is  now  paid  a  base 
salary  of  .S40  per  week  for  a  10  hour 
week,  plus  a  percentage  commission 
on  her  dollar  sales.  Her  hourly  rate  to 
the  store  is  .Sl.OO  and  when  she  works 
in  excess  of  10  hours,  she  is  paiil,  un¬ 
der  the  store’s  present  jjolicy.  time  and 
one  half  or  $1.50  per  hour. 

.Vssume  that  in  a  jiarticular  week 
she  w'orked  46  hours  and  earned  $8  in 
commissions.  Under  the  store’s  pres¬ 
ent  methorl  of  computing  overtime  she 
would  have  earned  $40  straight  time 
pay,  plus  $9  overtime  pay,  jjIus  com¬ 
missions  of  $8,  or  a  total  of  $57. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standarils 
Act  her  regular  rate  for  overtime  jjur- 
poses  would  be  different  and  woidd 
vary  week  to  week  depending  iqxjii 
commissions  earned  and  the  number 
of  extra  hours  worked.  Thus  in  the 
exanqjle  above  her  straight  time  earn¬ 
ings  would  be  $54  (.$46  at  $1  per  hour 
and  .$8  commissions).  Her  regular  rate 


would  be  .$54  It)  hours  =  $1.17  per 
hour.  Her  overtime  earnings  over 
straight  time  rate  would  be  $1.17  X 
1/2  X  hours  or  .$$.52.  Her  total  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  week  would  be  .$.54  plus 
.$$.52.  or  $57.52. 

Effect  of  90  Cents  Rate.  President 
Fusenhower  has  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  present  federal  mini¬ 
mum  of  75  cents  an  hour  be  increased 
to  96  cents  an  hour  for  those  industries 
now  covered.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  one  million 
workers  in  manufacturing  anil  .$00,000 
employees  in  non-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  now  covereil  by  the  .\ct  woulil 
then  receive  increases  averaging  nine 
cents  per  hour  or  about  $180  per  year. 

I  bis  woulil  mean  an  increase  for  6.5 
per  cent  of  present  factory  workers. 
.\t  a  $1.00  rate,  10.2  per  cent  of  such 
factory  workers  woulil  be  increaseil 
anil  at  $1.25  per  hour  rate,  22.4  per 
cent  woulil  be  alfected. 

I'he  .\ssoi  iation  bas  taken  no  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  proposeil  increase,  since  we 
represent  an  industrv  now  exempt. 
But  we  ill)  know  from  experience  that 
retailers  must  compete  in  the  local 
labor  market  anil  are  alfected  by 
changes  in  prevailing  industrial  wages. 

Effect  on  Wage  Differentials.  I'he  im¬ 
position  of  a  F'ederal  minimum  wage 
or  any  increase  in  its  existing  rate 
affects  not  only  the  marginal  worker 
earning  less  than  the  minimum,  but 
all  workers.  Uniler  sounil  personnel 
ailministration,  an  employer  cannot 
raise  the  wage  lloor  without  making 
comparable  ailjustments  up  the  line 
for  higher  skilled  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  workers.  Thus  the  entire  pay¬ 
roll  will  be  affected  if  a  sounil  rate 
structure  anil  good  employee  morale 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Retailing,  because  of  its  complex 
character,  the  wide  variation  in  skills 
required  anil  exjjerience  needeil,  is 
certainly  not  a  flat  or  single  rate  indus¬ 
try.  Sounil  wage  dillerentials  are  vital 
if  it  is  to  attract  anil  hold  the  em¬ 
ployees  it  needs. 

Federal  vs.  Local  Approach.  I  he  true 
purpose  of  a  Federal  minimum  wage 
is  to  eliminate  substandard  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  concerns  engageil  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  the  interest  of  the 


general  public.  The  Federal  (.overn 
inent  felt  it  necessary  to  impoM  Midi 
controls  on  inter-state  businesses  lie- 
cause  the  states  themselves  could  not 
cope  with  the  problem  eflectivi  l\  on  a 
national  front.  I'lie  danger  lo  the 
public  of  a  iliminished  flow  of  gocxls 
in  inter-state  commerce  by  mono|)o. 
listic  lontrol  resulting  from  sub  staiul- 
ard  labor  conditions  in  an  industrv 
with  a  limiteil  number  of  manubictur- 
ers  could  be  serious.  But  anv  danger 
of  monopolistic  piactices  arising  Iroin 
variations  in  local  wage  rates  in  the 
retail  anil  service  trailes  with  more 
than  /teo  and  one  half  million  outlets 
is  ilifhiult  to  conceive. 

If  anil  when  legislation  is  neiessarv 
to  set  reasonable  hours  of  work  anil 
minimum  wages  for  retailing,  it  is  best 
handled  at  the  state  or  local  level. 
Only  through  a  locali/eil  approach- 
whether  by  employment  competition 
or  by  regulation— can  intelligent  and 
reasonable  rates  be  established,  tail- 
oied  to  the  character  of  this  trade. 

The  NRDCiA  is  not  advocating 
state  legislation.  It  believes  the  needs 
for  it.  if  any,  should  be  determined  at 
local  levels.  But  if  legislation  is  proved 
necessary  for  intra-state  businesses,  it 
should  be  by  state,  not  Feileral  action. 

It  has  been  stated  informally  by 
(iovernment  ofhcials  that  state  control 
for  such  loializeil  business  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  Feileral  control  but  because 
states  have  not  acteil  effectively,  the 
F'eileral  government  must.  .\nil  yet, 
our  analysis  indicates  that  21  states 
have  enacteil  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion.  At  least  14  have  instituted  sjre- 
cific  regulations  for  retailing. 

.Xccoriling  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
.Mitchell  in  a  recent  address;  “In  six 
states  not  now  having  minimum  wage 
legislation,  bills  have  been  introiluced 
that  woidd  cover  men,  women  and 
chililren  and  proviile  higher  statutory 
hourly  minimum  wage  rates.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  bills  have  been  in- 
troduceil  in  two-thirils  of  the  2()  states 
with  minimum  wage  legislation,  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  present  laws.  I  his 
is  more  action  in  this  area  than  has 
been  taken  by  the  states  in  20  vears.  ’ 

I'his,  we  believe,  substantiates  the 
principle  that  the  determination  of 
the  need  for  wage  legislation  for  local 
business  should  be  left  to  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  legislators  within  a  state. 
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Foreign  Trade  Fairs 

WZHl'.N  Saiiuiel  \V.  .\iulers(»n.  As- 
^  sistam  Secretary  ot  (aMinnerce  f(*r 
Foreign  Allairs,  addressed  the  NRlKiA 
convention  in  |aiuiaiy,  lie  talked  ol 
the  desirahility  ol  establishing  loreign 
merchandise  lairs,  prelerahly  on  a 
permanent  basis,  in  one  or  more  ol 
the  tree  /ones  ol  the  IJ.  S.  This  plan 
is  lieing  supported  liy  the  NRIKiA  as 
a  means  ol  stinndating  international 
trade  and  siniplilying  the  buying  ol 
import  merchandise,  es|x;cially  by 
Miialler  stores  and  Irom  small  loreign 
manulacturers.  There  are  excellent 
prospects  that  it  will  he  carried 
through. 

The  plan  was  first  discussed  with 
the  Department  ol  (knnmerce  last  De¬ 
cember  by  an  NRDCiA  group  headed 
by  Joseph  \V'.  Dye,  president  ol  Woll 
&Dessauer  and  chairman  ol  NRlKiA’s 
Government  Allairs  (amnnittee.  l)ve 
laid  helore  the  government  represent¬ 
atives  ;i  proposal  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit  ol  loreign  merchandise 
in  the  T.  S.;  to  set  up  a  clearing  house 
for  inlormation  on  loreign  tesources; 
and  to  lorm  an  international  commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  semi-annual  meetings  ol 
U.  S.  and  loreign  mere  hants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

A  lormal  meeting  of  NRDCiA  and 
the  Department  ol  Commerce  will  be 
held  next  month.  NRDCiA,  its  Ciov- 
ernment  Affairs  Committee  and  its  In¬ 
ternational  Division  will  all  be  repre- 
!>entetl,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  ccaopera- 
tive  program  can  be  worked  out  to 
utilize  both  government  and  .\ssocia- 
tion  facilities  in  this  project.  One  ol 
the  ideas  ter  be  discussed  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  free  zone  in  New  York 
City.  Another  is  the  presentation  of 
merit  awards  by  the  government  to 
U.  S.  stores  that  do  an  outstanding 
job  of  import  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 


Planned  for  U.  S. 

.Meanwhile,  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  U.  S.  will  be  represented  in  a 
number  of  Eurojjean  trade  fairs  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Department  ol 
Commerce  is  urging  American  mer¬ 
chants  to  plan  their  trips  abroad  to 
include  visits  to  these  lairs  whenever 
possible.  The  trips  will  have  sound 
business  value;  in  addition,  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  make  appearances  at  these 
lairs  will  be  furthering  the  impentant 
cause  ol  closer  international  business 
relations.  It  is  expected  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  deputize  several  mer¬ 
chants  to  attend  the  lairs  as  othcial 
representatives  ol  the  C.  S.  and  to 
assist  our  commercial  attaches  in 
lamiliarizing  loreign  producers  with 
.\merican  market  recpiirements. 

Conferences  Coming  Up 

Home  Furnishings,  .\ttorney  (ieneral 
Herbert  Hrownell,  Jr.,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  one-clay  conler- 
ence  of  the  Home  Furnishings  (^roup 
ol  the  NRlXiA  in  Washington  on 
Ajjril  I.  Brownell  has  scj  far  withheld 
any  lormal  statement  as  to  whether  o) 
not  the  justice  Department  will  press 
at  this  time  for  repeal  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  .\ct  and  the  McGuire  .\ct. 

.Subjects  listed  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  inciude;  discounters'  compe¬ 
tition  and  how  to  meet  it;  in-the-home 
selling;  dollar  ccjntribution  account¬ 
ing  for  big  ticket  departments;  selling 
Irom  warehouses;  sell-selection  in 
home  furnishings  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  merchandising  for  branch  stores. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  Hcitel.  John  |.  .Mahoney  ol 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  is 
chairman  of  the  conference;  Bernard 
Zients  (whose  resignation  from  City 
Stores  to  join  Gimbel  Bros,  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  announced)  is  program  com¬ 


mittee  chairman,  and  Jack  Blau  ol 
The  Hecht  Car.  heads  a  hewt  committee 
of  Washington  stores. 

Expense  Center  Accounting.  \  two- 
clay  seminar  on  the  new  Expense 
Clenter  .\ccounting  Manual  will  be 
conducted  by  the  (Controllers’  (Congress 
on  .\pril  I  and  at  the  (Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver.  (Called  a  ^“mid-conti¬ 
nent  seminar,”  it  is  designed  for  store 
executives  IcKated  within  reasonable 
travel  distance  of  Denver.  Registra¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  50.  Kenneth  Mages, 
ol  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &:  Smart, 
and  Robert  B.  Wcjlle,  systems  consult¬ 
ant,  will  lead  the  discussion.  This  will 
be  a  hard-studying,  hard-working 
meeting,  to  show  just  how  ex|jense 
centers  and  prcKluction  unit  account¬ 
ing  should  be  set  up  in  the  store  and 
used  in  budgeting  and  planning.  I  he 
NRD(iA  is  bearing  most  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  but  registrants  will  be  assessed 
a  nominal  lee  of  S25  to  defray  part  of 
the  costs.  White  or  wire  your  registra¬ 
tion  to  Sam  Flanel,  assistant  general 
manager  ol  the  (Ccjiitrollers’  (Congress. 

Merchandise  Control.  I  he  Research 
(Committee  ol  the  (Controllers’  (Con¬ 
gress  will  conduct  its  seminar  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  Planning  and  Control  at  the 
(ialvez  Villa,  (ialveston,  Texas,  from 
.\pril  18  to  23.  In  three  previous  pre¬ 
sentations,  in  1952,  1953  and  1951,  the 
seminar  has  been  highly  praised  lor 
its  thorough  exploration  of  the  prin- 
cijdes,  technicpies  and  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  electronic  and  mechanical  devices, 
of  merchandise  control.  The  subject 
matter  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
presented  by  the  management  engi¬ 
neering  firm  of  (Cresap,  McCormick  R: 
Paget.  This  is  the  last  time  the  semi¬ 
nar  will  be  given. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  a  resort 
setting  has  been  selected,  with  exten- 
(Conti titled  on  page  Ifi) 
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Otis  free-flow  Escalators  extend  the  spaciousness  of  free-flow 
sales  aisles  to  vertical  transportation.  They’re  really  inclined 
sales  aisles.  Shoppers  look  around  with  enthusiasm  as  they  ride. 
They  locate  sales  items  faster;  see  bargains  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  missed;make  more  impulse  purchases— because  they 
are  exposed  to  a  panoramic  view  of  dramatically  displayed 
merchandise.  Naturally,  all  floors,  all  sales  areas  benefit. 

Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  consultants.  Layout 
studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available,  without 
obligation.  Ask  any  of  Otis’  268  offices  for  details. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


ESCALATORS 


increase  store -wide  sales 


Month  in  Retoiling  (Cnutiuued  from  page  13) 


sive  recreational  facilities.  The  fee, 
which  does  not  include  acconnnoda- 
tions,  is  .S300  for  NR1)G.\  ineinhers 
and  .S350  for  non-ineinhers.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  he  sent  to  .Seminar  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Caintrollers’  Congress  Re 
search  (amimittee,  Ihh  West  31  Street, 
New  York  1. 

TrafRc  Group.  I'he  I  raffic  Group’s 
convention  will  he  in  New  Orleans, 
at  the  |ung  Hotel,  from  April  25  to 
28.  Here  are  some  of  the  sidijects  up 
for  discussion,  w’ith  emphasis  on  panel 
presentations  and  audience  participa¬ 
tion:  manuiacturer  policies  on  charg¬ 
ing  for  local  cartage;  loss  and  damage 
claims  ex|)erience  with  all  types  of 
carriers;  transportation  charges  on 
hac  k  orders;  paper  work  prcxedures  in 
receiving  and  marking;  manufacturer 
pre-marking;  shipping  associations; 
developments  in  motor  common  car¬ 
rier  service. 

.\mong  the  speakers  will  he  Robert 
H.  Smith  of  |ohn  Wanamaker,  who 
will  discuss  the  handling  of  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving,  marking  and  distrihution  for 
branch  stores;  John  C^.  .Mien,  general 
traffic  manager  of  Sears  Roebuck, 
whose  topic  will  be  the  major  trans¬ 
portation  problems  and  developments 
facing  stores  today  and  (ierald  M.  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Go.  on  the 
training  of  receiving  and  marking  em¬ 
ployees.  jack  .Serber  of  Fhe  Hecht 
Co.,  w'ill  make  a  report  on  the  mark¬ 
ing  methcHls  survey  the  Traffic  Ciroup 
is  now  conducting;  Leonard  Mongeon 
will  describe  NRlKi.Vs  new  shipping 
instructions  service,  and  |.  Gordon 
Dakins  will  talk  on  the  development 
of  leadership  cpialities. 

One  afternoon  has  been  set  aside 
for  visits  to  traffic  departments  of  New 
Orleans  stores.  A  program  of  sight¬ 
seeing  and  entertainment  has  been 
planned,  with  special  provisions  for 
escorted  tours  around  the  city  by  the 
delegates’  wives. 

May  and  June  Meetings.  The  Credit 
.Management  Division  meets  May  10 
to  12,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 
The  Controllers’  Congress  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  from  May  30  to 
June  3  at  the  Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  Sales  Promo- 
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ticm  Division  will  meet  in  Chicago  at 
the  (Conrad  Hilton  on  )une  22  and  23 
and  the  Visual  .Merc hand ising  (iroup 
in  the  same  hotel  on  june  21.  The 
Smaller  Stores  Division  plans  a  one- 
clay  meeting  in  New  York  on  june  8 
at  the  New  Yorker. 

Reports  from  Retailers 

Fact  in  Fiction.  “  Fhe  Big  .Store,  ’  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  Prentice-Hall,  is 
billed  as  “a  novel  of  conflict  between 
progress  and  tradition  in  the  world  of 
mass  merchatidising.”  It’s  all  that,  and 
its  view-from-the-inside  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  operation  is  authentic. 
Oscar  .Schisgall,  the  author,  got  his 
background  from  Hess  Brothers  of 
Allentown,  with  the  blessing  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  Max  Hess.  Hess  has  main¬ 
tained  for  years  that  the  best  public 
relations  job  the  trade  can  do  for  itself 
is  to  see  that  it’s  described  accuratelv 
whenever  it’s  used  as  the  background 
for  fiction,  movies  or  television  presen¬ 
tations.  He  gave  a  press  party  at  the 
store  this  month  to  honor  the  author 
and  the  novel,  and  said  he  feels  that 
“The  Big  Store’’  will  be  the  start  of  a 
new  trend  among  authors  to  show 
businesses  as  they  really  are. 

.Making  allowances  fc»r  a  liberal 
trimming  of  romance,  the  story  will 
seem  as  realistic  to  many  department 
store  executives  as  its  hackground. 
Fhe  ingredients  are  familiar;  the  con¬ 
servative,  family-controlled  store  whose 
volume  is  threatened  by  hard-hitting 
competition  and  the  insurgent  group 
on  the  board  of  directors  who  edge 
out  the  president  to  make  room  for  a 
“dynamic”  promoter.  In  this  tale,  all 
the  conflicting  forces  are  eventually 
reconciled;  the  store  successfully  motl- 
erni/es  its  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  policies  without  losing  its  dignity, 
and  the  tradition-shattering  newcomer 
becomes  one  of  the  family. 

(Thk  Big  Store,  by  Oscar  Schisgall; 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.;  S3.00.) 

Carson's  Builds  Downtown.  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  will  build  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  the  Loop  and  it  will  be, 
says  John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  “Chicago’s  most 
beautiful  department  store— the  de¬ 


partment  store  of  tomorrow.”  C.omhi’s, 
which  had  been  negotiating  lor  the 
purchase  of  the  building  it  occupies  at 
State  and  Madison  Streets,  has  with¬ 
drawn  its  offer  lor  that  bmldinj*, 
which  it  describes  as  a  “prcniiuin 
price,"  because  ol  delays. 

Carson’s  plan  is  to  construct  a  new 
buildiiig  which  will  front  on  W.ibash 
Avenue  and  tie  into  its  |)resent 
Wabash-.MonrcK"  building,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  building  on  State  Street,  south  of 
the  building  it  now  occupies  at  State 
and  .Madison.  The  Wabash  .\vemie 
building  is  to  be  completed  in  19.')7. 
Carson’s  said  that  the  mcjve  out  ol  the 
present  State  Street  store  will  leciuce 
occupancy  costs  and  real  estate  tax 
load,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
operating  economies  of  a  completely 
new  and  modern  building. 

John  Pirie  stressed  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Loop  and  described  the 
new  building  plans  as  "concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  (Parson’s  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  important  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  commercial  district.”  Fhis  will 
be  the  first  major  department  store 
construction  in  downtown  Chicago  in 
25  years. 

Brand  Promotion  Leaders.  Fhe  Brand 
Names  Foundation  this  month  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  ZCMl  of  Salt 
Lake  Caty  and  .McRae’s  of  Jackson, 
.M  iss.  as  Brand  Names  Retailers  of 
1954  in  the  department  store  field. 
Certificates  of  distinction  were  award¬ 
ed  to  eight  other  department  stores: 
D.  H.  Holmes  C^o.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans: 
Clelantl-Simpson,  Scranton.  Pa.;  Fhe 
Outlet  C^ompany,  Providence;  the  Bon 
Marche,  Seattle;  Howland  Dry  (icxKls 
C^o.,  Bridgeport,  C^onn.;  \S.  Lucas 
Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.;  01wiu-.\ngell 
Department  Store,  ,\bertleen,  S.  D., 
and  H.  Ciorclon  8:  .Sons,  Gary,  Ind. 

In  the  specialty  store  field.  Welkin’s 
of  .Mexandria,  La.,  won  the  retailer- 
cif-the-year  placjue,  and  certificates  of 
distinction  went  to  Charlotte’s,  .Ma- 
maroneck,  N.  Y.;  Miriam’s  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  and  Morris  B.  Sachs,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Presentations  of  all  the  winning 
stores  will  be  on  display  for  three  clays 
starting  .April  11,  at  the  Waldorf-.As- 
toria  Hotel,  New  York.  .Awards  will 
be  presented  on  .April  13. 

{Continued  on  page  bO) 
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Fair  Trade  Reviewed 

When  we  talk  about  fair  trade,  do  we  always 
know  exactly  what  we're  talking  about? 

Example:  we're  wrong,  in  most  cases,  when 
we  say  that  selling  below  a  fair  trade  price 
is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

By  Albert  V.  Federle,  Jr. 

Legal  V.mmsel,  SRDdA 


^m.RK  has  been  nuiih  disiussion 
-*■  lerciitly  of  resale  price  maiiite- 
iiaiue,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  lair  trade,  (iovernment  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject  has  caused  mucb  of 
this  discussion.  One  of  the  first  pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  Attorney  (ieneral 
|{rowiiell  upon  taking  office  was  to 
a|)i)oint  a  committee  to  study  the  vast 
held  ol  Fetleral  statutory  law  dealing 
with  trade  regulation. 

Ibis  committee,  known  as  the  .\t- 
torney  (ieneral’s  (iommittee  to  Stutlv 
the  .\nti-  I  rust  Laws,  is  composed  ol 
eminent  attorneys,  accountants  and 
economists,  .\fter  the  committee  lias 
lendered  its  recommendations  to  the 
.Vttorney  (ieneral,  be  will  winncjw  out 
what  be  feels  should  be  brought  to  the 
official  attention  of  the  .\clniinistra- 
tion.  Presumably  these  recontmentla- 
tioiis  will  then  be  adopted  by  the  .\d- 
ministratiem  for  presentation  to  Cion- 
gress.  Rumors  have  it  that  this  group 
has  recommended  that  Federal  fair 
trade  enabling  law's  be  abolished. 
These  rumors  have  gained  credence, 
and  probalily  are  out  of  the  rumor 
stage,  by  reason  of  statements  made  by 
justice  Department  officials  ejuestion- 
ing  the  desirability  of  fair  trade  enab¬ 
ling  legislation. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  fair 
trade  may  once  again  liecome  a  legis¬ 
lative  issue,  this  article  is  written,  to 
give  some  background  to  the  fair  trade 
story,  and  review  the  law  as  it  stands 
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tcxlay.  It  is  intended  as  a  primer  of 
the  law  regarding  fair  trade.  No  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  consider  the 
economic  aspect. 

Law  Against  Price  Fixing.  One  of  the 

liasic  laws  of  the  Federal  (iovernment 
prohibits  agreements  which  are  “in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.'’  T  his 
basic  law  is  the  .Sherman  .\nti-'Frust 
.\ct,  passed  in  the  trust-busting  clays  at 
the  close  of  the  19th  century.  In  1911 
the  Sherman  Act  w'as  held  to  apply  to 
a  resale  price  maintenance  agreement. 
.\n  attempt  to  fix  the  price  that  a 
retailer  could  charge  a  customer  was 
held  to  be  a  “restraint  of  trade.”  In 
deciding  this  case  the  (amrt  held  that 
the  public  should  be  entitled  to  w'hat- 
ever  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
ccmipetition.  ft  was  not  until  1 1  years 
later  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  upheld  in  its  right  to  declare 
maintained  resale  prices  as  a  methcxl 
of  unfair  comjx;tition  within  the 
meaning  of  the  F.  T.  C.  .\ct. 

Intra-State  Price  Maintenance.  In  1951 
California  enacted  the  first  state  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  law.  T  his  law 
hcjuncl  only  those  retailers  who  w'ere 
signers  of  the  agreement.  In  1 9.5.5  the 
California  law  was  amended  to  include 
those  retailers  who  did  ncit  sign  an 
agreement,  but  who  had  received  act¬ 
ual  notice  of  the  fixed  resale  price. 
T  his  amendment  is  the  so  called  “non 


signer”  clause.  Without  such  a  clause 
fair  trade  had  proven  ineffective,  for 
the  majority  of  retailers  refused  to  sign 
fair  trade  agreements.  In  193.5  one 
(jther  state  adopted  a  fair  trade  law; 
in  1935  there  were  eight  more  states, 
four  more  in  I93f),  28  in  1937  and  one 
each  in  ’38,  ’.59,  and  ’ll.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  1)00111  in  1937  can  be  attributed  to 
a  .Supreme  (iourt  ruling  upholding  the 
Illinois  fair  trade  law.  On  that  same 
day  the  Supreme  (a)urt  upheld  the 
California  fair  trade  law. 

Missouri,  Texas,  V'ermont  and  the 
Distric  t  of  Columbia  have  never  enact¬ 
ed  fair  trade  legislation.  Of  the  15 
states  that  passed  fair  trade  laws.  Hi 
based  them  on  the  California  statute; 
21  were  patterned  on  a  mcxlel  statute 
circulated  by  the  National  .Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  and  eight  laws 
were  a  conglomerate  of  the  California 
and  N.  -A.  R.  1).  laws.  From  time  to 
time  these  various  laws  of  the  several 
states  have  been  amended,  but  basic¬ 
ally  they  are  similar. 

Miller-Tydings  Act.  In  1936  the  first 
real  attempt  to  obtain  a  Fetleral  law 
dealing  with  resale  price  maintenance 
was  made.  T  his  law  was  a  necessity  in 
that  the  state  laws  could  apply  oidy  to 
commerce  within  the  state  boundaries. 
A  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
.Senate  died  because  the  session  expired 
before  the  House  could  act  upon  it. 
The  following  session  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced,  and  reported  out 
favorably  by  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Before  Con¬ 
gress  could  take  a  vote  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  President  Rcxjsevelt  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Senate  asking  that  a  vote  be 
postponed  until  greater  consideration 
was  given  to  the  bill. 

Behind  the  President’s  action  was 
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thf  lart  that  tlie  F.  T.  had  voiced 
its  disap|)i()val  of  suth  a  law.  The 
|iisti<c  Department  also  opposed  siuh 
legislation.  .\s  a  result  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  neither  house  of  (am- 
gress  t(K)k  any  immediate  attion  on 
this  legislation.  Toward  the  end  ol 
the  session  an  extraneous  rider  was 
attached  to  a  District  of  Columhia  rev¬ 
enue  bill.  This  rider  became  what  is 
tcxiay  known  as  the  .Miller- l  ytlings 
.\ct. 

.\fter  the  passage  of  the  .Miller- 
l  ytlings  Act  the  state  trade  laws  were 
used  for  the  most  part  by  certaiti  types 
of  manufacturers.  Predominant  in  this 
held  were  the  drug,  liquor  aiul  jewelry 
interests.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
close  of  World  Vv'ar  II  that  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  started  to  utilize  the  fair 
trade  laws.  Prior  to  World  War  II  the 
number  of  fair  trade  enforcement  suits 
was  relatively  small.  Retailers’  accept¬ 
ance,  particularly  in  the  drug  and 
litpior  held.s,  was  high.  Thus  it  was 
not  until  the  ailvent  of  the  large  scale 
discount  house  o|>eration  that  manv 
retailers  became  aware  of  fair  trade 
laws. 

Schwegmann  Decision.  Ihere  were 
defects  in  the  Miller-Tydings  .\ct  and 
enemies  of  this  law  picked  away  at 
them.  I'he  most  serious  defect  was 
that  considered  in  the  now  famous 
Schwegmann  case.  In  the  spring  of 
1951  the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Ciourt 
held  that  the  .Miller-Tydings  .\ct  did 
not  validate  the  non-signer  provisions 
of  state  fair  trade  contrac  ts.  I  he  prac¬ 
tical  residt  of  this  case  was  that  a 
manufacturer  could  hx  and  maintain 
a  resale  price  only  when  a  contract  was 
in  existence.  By  reason  of  the  fac  t  that 
few  retailers  signed  contracts,  fair 
trade,  as  a  method  of  maintaining 
prices,  was  ineffective. 

Immediatelv  after  the  Supreme 
Ciourt’s  decision,  price  wars  bioke  out 
throughout  the  countrv.  I'he  fortes 
in  favor  of  fair  trade  nuivetl  quickly 
and  many  bills  were  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  .Miller-Tydings  .\ct. 
Many  other  bills  were  introduced  for 
its  outright  repeal. 

McGuire  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1951  Rep¬ 
resentative  McGuire  introduced  bill 
No.  5767.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 


The  Status  of  Fair  Trade 

Within  the  past  two  months,  fair 
:  trade  has  been  declared  wholly  un- 
'  constitutional  in  Nebraska,  and  in  j 
.  Georgia  and  Arkansas  the  non-signer 
i  provisions  of  the  laws  were  declared 
unconstitutional.  These  were  decisions 
of  the  highest  courts.  Lower  courts  in  ' 
Colorado  and  Virginia  have  ruled  | 
against  the  non-signer  provisions,  and 
in  Utah  a  similar  decision  is  awaiting  ) 

,  review  by  higher  courts.  Florida  threw  j 
;  out  the  non-signer  provision  last  year 
(  and  Michigan  in  1952.  Twenty-one 
states  have  at  various  times  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  fair  trade;  16 
have  never  passed  on  it.  Missouri,  ! 
Texas,  Vermont  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  never  had  fair  trade  ■ 
legislation. 


make  the  state  non-signer  provisions 
exenqjt  from  the  Federal  anti-trust 
laws.  This  bill  also  stated  that  the 
operation  of  the  state  fair  trade  laws 
was  not  considered  to  be  an  uidawful 
burden  or  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  It  became  law  in  [uly,  1952. 

What  Are  Fair  Trade  Laws?  Fair  trade 
laws  of  the  several  states  are  basically 
one  and  the  same  because  of  their  com¬ 
mon  origin.  Fhere  are  certain  sections 
which  are  common  to  all  of  the  laws, 
rhus,  every  state  fair  trade  law  pro¬ 
hibits  what  is  connnoidy  tailed  “hori¬ 
zontal”  price  fixing;  agreements  be¬ 
tween  individuals  on  the  same  level  of 
trade,  i.e.,  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers.  “Vertical”  agreements 
are  exempted  by  the  Federal  and  state 
fair  trade  laws.  .\  vertical  agreement 
would  be  one  between  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  his  wholesale  distributor,  or 
between  a  manufacturer  and  a  retailer. 
For  a  product  to  be  the  sidjject  of  a 
fair  trade  contract  it  must  meet  two 
recpiirements.  First,  it  must  carry  some 
identifying  mark,  such  as  a  trademark, 
brand  name  or  distinctive  name  of  the 
producer.  Second,  the  commodity  must 
be  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
commodities  of  the  same  getieral  class. 

Who  has  the  right  to  set  a  resale 
price?  Some  states  say  that  only  the 
owner  of  the  identifying  mark  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  set  the  resale  price.  The 


majority  of  states  do  not  spec  iIk.iHv 
state  who  may  set  the  resale  piuc.  In 
the  latter  states  the  mere  owneisliii)  of 
the  property  is  probably  sufficiem  for 
permitting  one  to  set  a  resale  piice. 

.Most  state  statutes  provide  th.u  cei- 
tain  types  of  sales  are  not  subjec  t  to  the 
fair  trade  price.  .Mmost  all  states  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  a  fair-traded  .uiicle 
without  adherence  to  the  price  .igree- 
ment  in  closeout  sales,  sales  ol  daiu- 
aged,  delat  ed  or  deteriorated  tommotl- 
ities  and  sales  made  under  court  order. 
.Many  of  the  states  prcnitle  other  ex¬ 
emptions.  On  top  of  the  specific  statu¬ 
tory'  exem|)tions,  individual  manulac- 
turers  provide  for  exemption  in  their 
individual  contracts. 

Action  on  Violations.  Who  has  the 

right  to  prevent  the  violation  of  a  tail 
trade  price?  .Ml  state  fair  trade  laws 
say  in  substance  that  any  person  in¬ 
jured  by  the  violation  of  a  fair  trade 
price  has  the  right  to  prevent  suth 
violation.  This  means  that  a  retailer 
as  well  as  a  tnanufacturer  or  distribu¬ 
tor  has  the  right  to  petition  a  coitrt 
to  grant  an  injunction  against  a  price 
violator.  .State  statutes  unilormlv  pro¬ 
hibit  the  advertising,  offering  lor  sale, 
or  the  actual  sale  of  a  product  lielow 
the  fair  trade  price.  .Mthough  the 
language  is  clear,  attempts  to  avoid 
this  latiguage  have  beeti  ingenious. 
.Most  states  passing  on  the  cjuestion 
hcjlcl  that  a  “trade-in”  allowance  ol  a 
price-fixed  product  is  permissible.  Seiz¬ 
ing  on  this,  some  dealers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  accept  brooms  as  a  trade-in 
on  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Combination 
sales  of  price-fixed  articles  with  non- 
price-fixecl  articles  have  been  pre\a- 
lent.  “Gifts”  have  beeti  given  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  addition  to  price-fixed  arti¬ 
cles.  Sales  slips  setting  forth  the  fair 
trade  price  have  been  redeemed  at  a 
date  subsecpietit  to  the  sale  jirovitling 
the  customer  with  a  cash  discount.  .\n 
article  could  be  written  about  the  cari¬ 
ous  methods  used  to  avoid  the  prohilii- 
torv  language  of  the  statutes. 

The  next  matter  to  be  disc  iissecl  is 
one  about  which  much  confusion  ex¬ 
ists.  It  is  the  cpiestion  of  the  duty  of 
a  manufacturer  to  enforce  his  fair 
trade  contracts.  None  of  the  state  fair 
trade  laws  provide  a  statutory  provis¬ 
ion  obliging  a  manufacturer  to  main- 
{Continued  art  page  6S) 
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By  Robert  A.  Seidel 

Executive  Vice  President  for  Consumer  Products, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 


OL'R  title  doesn’t  sound  exeiting,  or 
even  interesting,  lint  this  was  a 
very  special  pair  ol  lloor  lamps,  an 
especially  nice  pair,  to  coinpleinent 
the  decor  ol  a  living  room  in  a  recent¬ 
ly  pint  liasecl  cooperative  apartment  in 
the  newest  and  nicest  Iniilding  in 
.Manhattan. 

I'he  date  is  important.  They  were 
purchased  Saturday,  (aiuiary  8,  1955, 
the  clay  belore  the  opening  of  the  l  lth 
Animal  (amvention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Ciootls  .Association.  This 
convention,  destined  to  he  the  finest 
ever  held  by  that  great  cngani/ation, 
was  to  open  the  lollowing  day,  tcj 
spend  a  week  discussing  a  subject 
of  primary  importance  in  these  davs 
of  rapidly  changing  merchandising 
trends:  "Meeting  Onnpetition  I’rofit- 
ably.” 

I  he  lamps  were  lor  a  verv  special 
person,  one  to  whom  we  have  been 
married  for  over  ‘id  years,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  she  necessarily  s|)encls  manv 
more  hours  of  each  clay  in  this  very 
nice  living  room  than  we  do,  we 
thought  she  should  make  the  selection. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  attempted 
to  purc  hase  these  lamps  before  Cihrist- 
mas.  Hut  it  occurred  to  us  that 
inasmuch  as  the  .National  Retail  Drv 
(>oods  .Association  had  invited  the 
leading  merchants  ol  the  L'nited  King- 
cloni  as  well  as  a  French  delegation  to 
their  convention,  their  member  stores 
in  .Manhattan  would  surely  be  putting 
their  “best  foot  forward”  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  preceding  the  opening,  knowing 
full  well  that  their  British  friends  and 


particularly  impressive.  Every  one  cjf 
his  "collection”  of  lamps  was  a  con¬ 
versation  piece.  He  explained  that 
his  distribution  was  carefully  confined, 
that  only  three  stores  in  Manhattan 
were  franchised  to  carry  his  line,  two 
ol  the  finest  names  in  the  department 
store  held  (though  not  the  largest) 
and  the  finest  home  furnishings  store. 
He  took  justifiable  pride  in  naming 
his  accounts. 

He  felt  sure  too,  that  each  of  these 
stcnes  would  be  certain  to  have  his  liest 
number,  “I  he  Torchiere,”  with  which 
we  were  much  impressed— list  price 
SI  15.99  each,  cost  f.o.b.  factory,  S57.50 
each.  This  was  a  “classic”  number, 
always  in  good  taste,  practically  mark- 
clown-proof.  .A  pair  of  these  would 
“do  things”  for  the  living  room. 

.Maiuilacturer  “L”  supplied  the 
names  ol  two  important  department 
stores,  but  he  cautioned  that  clepart- 


thoiisands  ol  their  .American  confreres 
would  be  on  hand  to  look  them  over. 

Why  wouldn’t  that  be  an  ideal  dav 
to  pick  out  this  pair  of  lloor  lamps? 

Besides,  there  would  be  an  oppoi- 
tunity,  during  the  prior  week,  to  visit 
the  (diicago  Furniture  .Market,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  finest  assortment  ol  home 
furnishing  merchandise  in  the  world, 
and  to  determine  who  made  the  finest 
lamps,  and  where  to  find  them  on  this 
wonderful  isle  ol  .Manhattan. 

■So  we  gave  our  lady  a  blank  check 
for  (dnistnias,  explained  that  she 
would  have  the  finest  floor  lamps  in  all 
the  woilcl.  and  suggested  that  she  set 
aside  Saturday,  |anuary  8th,  as  the  day 
tc»  select  them. 

W^e  lollowetl  through.  .At  the  (dii- 
cago  market  a  good  personal  friend, 
the  head  ol  the  largest  lurniture  coni- 
panv  in  the  country,  arranged  lor  his 
interior  decorating  bead  to  advise  us 
on  lamps. 

Ibis  man  did  a  yeoman  job.  He 
suggested  three  nianufacturers  who 
make  the  finest  lamps,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were -made  to  visit  their  show- 
rcKims.  Let’s  call  them  manufacturers 
“S,”  “L.”  and  “R.” 

Wonderful  assortmeiits  were  avail¬ 
able  in  each  of  the  showrooms,  and 
each  had  a  selection  ol  at  least  hall  a 
clo/eii  attractive  numbers  that  suited 
our  purposes  admirably.  Each  manu¬ 
facturer  supplied  the  names  of  several 
.Manhattan  stores  where  an  adequate 
assortment  of  their  gocxis  might  be 
found. 

The  styles  of  Manufacturer  “.S”  were 


Robert  Seidel,  who  here  costs  himself  in 
the  role  of  puzzled  customer  on  o  shopping 
expedition,  spent  some  25  years  in  the 
retail  business  —  at  Montgomery  Ward, 
where  he  was  merchandise  manager  of 
home  furnishings,  and  at  the  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  where  he  was  controller  and 
vice  president.  He  holds  the  NRDGA's  gold 
medal  for  service  to  retailing,  and  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Association's  Executive 
Committee  in  1948. 
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nient  stores  generally  were  not  carry¬ 
ing  adequate  assortments  of  his  wares, 
and  suggested  that  if  this  were  found 
to  be  the  case,  we  visit  two  specialty 
stt)res.  He  was  certain  that  they  would 
have  complete  storks  of  his  best  selling 
numbers.  Manufacturer  "R”  furnished 
the  names  of  four  department  stores, 
two  furniture  stores,  anil  three  special¬ 
ty  shops. 

W^ell  equipped  with  information 
anti  ideas,  we  called  our  lady  on  the 
long  distance  phone  I  hursday  night, 
enthusiastically  explaining  our  good 
fortune,  anxiously  anticipating  our 
return  to  New  ^'ork  so  we  couUl  shop 
with  her  for  a  pair  of  the  finest  lloor 
lamps  in  all  the  world.  On  arrival 
home  Friday  night  we  described  the 
wonderful  assortment  of  manufacturer 
“.S,”  even  drew  sketches  of  the  number 
that  so  impressed  us.  W'e  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  an  eventful  day. 

Saturday  was  delightful.  The  sun 
was  bright,  the  air  clear.  We  started 
early  to  beat  the  crowtls.  W'e  hopped 
a  cab  aiul  took  off  for  the  first  depart¬ 
ment  store  on  Manufacturer  “S”  ’s  list. 
W'e  like  that  store— they  furnished  our 
master  betlnKim. 

But  lamps  Were  Out  of  Season 

W’e  found  the  lamp  department— 
and  experienced  our  fust  disappoint¬ 
ment.  .\fter  15  minutes  of  wandering 
through  a  miscellaneous  assortment  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  find  any  of  manu¬ 
facturer  “S”  ’s  “collection,”  and  with¬ 
out  interruption  fiy  either  of  the  two 
salesladies  who  were  attempting  to 
handle  the  trade,  we  spotteil  an  eUlerlv 
lady  seated  behiml  a  ilesk.  W'e  as¬ 
sumed,  liecause  she  wore  neither  coat 
nor  hat,  that  she  might  lielong  to  the 
establishment.  So  we  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  ask  her.  “Ves,  of 
course  I’m  an  employee,”  anil  “Is 
there  anything  1  can  ilo  for  you?” 

We  explained  that  we  understood 
that  the  store  handled  the  “S”  collec¬ 
tion  of  lamps  and  we  inquired  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  were  tarried  on 
one  of  the  furniture  floors.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  total  stock  of  floor  lamps  in  the 
lamp  department  was  not  over  12,  and 
these  of  a  vintage  that  might  have 
been  good  for  Old  wine— certainly  not 
for  lamps. 

She  explainetl  that  yes,  they  ditl 
carrv  the  “.S”  collection.  I’nfortunate- 

2<» 


ly  they  had  only  one  tal)le  lamp  on 
hatul.  She  hadn’t  heard  of  their 
“classic”  numl>er,  “  The  rorchiere”— 
no  catalogs  were  available— she  wasn’t 
sure  that  any  lamps  were  on  oriler. 
She  explaineil  that  this  was  a  Itad  time 
of  year  to  shop  for  lamps  and  suggest- 
eil  that  they  woulil  have  a  lather  good 
assortment  about  Easter  time. 

So  we  hopped  another  cab  anil  took 
off  for  ilepartment  store  No.  I'wo. 
I'hey  handleil  the  merchandise  of 
manufacturers  “.S”  anil  “L”  as  well. 
Surely  we’d  finil  a  fine  selection  there. 

Maybe  it  wasn’t  our  day.  I'his  store 
had  practically  no  floor  lamps.  Of 
manufacturer  ".S”  they  had  one  bridge 
lamp.  Of  manufacturer  “1.”  ’s  line 
they  hail  two  table  lamps.  We  ti  ieil  to 
finil  the  fjuyer,  but  he  wasn’t  available. 

I'hen  we  deciiled  to  try  the  home 
furnishings  store.  On  hand— no  lamps 
at  all  of  manufacturer  “S,”  a  few  tal)le 
lamps  of  manufacturer  “1.”— no  floor 
lam|)s  of  any  make  that  were  at  all 
suital)le.  I  he  saleslady  was  sure  she 
coulil  find  an  “S”  catalog  and  we  wait- 
eil  in  vain  for  15  minutes  while  she 
trieil. 

We  still  had  two  department  stores 
ou  our  list  that  stocked  merchandise 
of  manufacturers  “I.”  and  "R,"  so  we 
took  our  fourth  taxi,  .\fter  these  two 
visits,  which  were  as  ilisheartetiing  as 
the  rest,  we  found  ourselves  within 
two  l)locks  of  manufactuier  “L”  ’s 
showroom.  Fortunately,  they  are  open 
all  day  .Saturdays. 

We  talked  briefly  with  the  man  in 
charge.  He  was  most  sympathetic  anil 
explained  that  we  would  do  better  to 
trv  s|)et  ialty  stores.  He  explained  that 
dej)artment  stores  have  a  peculiar  sys¬ 
tem  that  they  call  “Open-to-Buy”  that 
somehow  keeps  the  buyers  from  l)uv- 
ing  the  items  customers  want.  He  vol- 
uuteered  the  names  of  two  dealers  that 
he  felt  sure  woulil  have  gooil  stocks. 

All  This— and  20  Per  Cent  Too! 

So  we  taxieil  over  to  a  stole  that 
I’ll  call  Lamps,  Inc.,  anil  experienceil 
a  most  delightful  surprise.  Not  oiih 
dill  thev  have  a  wonderful  selection  of 
goods,  iucluding  all  of  manufacturer 
“L”  ’s  !)esi  sellers,  but  salesmen  who 
knew  al)ont  lamps,  anil  were  anxious 
to  point  out  the  selling  features  of 
each  number.  1  hey  had  at  least  halt 
a  do/en  diflerent  floor  lamps  that 


would  adequately  serve  our  piniiose. 

Further,  they  were  having  a  ’  Ijnip 
Promotion,”  during  which  all  tegular 
stiK'ks  are  sold  at  20  jrer  cent  off,  and 
ffixtr  samples,  where  only  one  eaih  is 
on  hand,  are  sold  at  40  |>er  cent  off. 

.So  we  bought  a  pair  of  flixir  lamps- 
the  Irest  he  had.  Not  quite  up  to 
manufacturer  “S” ’s  SI  15  range,  hut 
rather  manufacturer  “L”  ’s  toj>  lange 
at  20  per  cent  off. 

I'hen  we  taxied  home,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear. 

Thoughts  About  "Competition” 

.Vs  we  sippeil  a  well  desersed  high 
ball,  we  wondereil  about  a  lot  of 
things— 

We  recalleil  how  proud  manufac¬ 
turer  “S”  was  to  ttame  the  tiuee  im¬ 
portant  stores  who  exclusively  handle 
his  goods.  We  wonilered  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  completely  out  of  business 
in  the  largest  shopping  renter  in  the 
worlil.  We  hopeil  that  these  stores  had 
reoi'ilereil  his  goinls,  frecause  he  makes 
the  finest  lamps  in  the  worlil. 

We  wonilered  how  much  business 
each  of  these  stores  woulil  ilo  if  the 
(Chicago  ilisplays  of  any  one  of  these 
manniactureis  coulil  Ire  “transplanted  ’ 
to  their  stores.  Would  it  Ire  five  times 
as  muih,  ten  times  as  much,  irr  .5(1 
times  as  much?  C.oulil  it  be  measured 
in  terms  of  percentage? 

.Vnil  then  we  wonileied  if  tire  head 
nten  hanilisers  irf  these  stor  es  wer  e  cirii- 
terrt  to  compare  their  ojH'tatiorrs  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  figirres  <rn  ilepart- 
merrt  stirre  opetatiorrs— |rethaps  thev 
are  all  abirve  average— |K-t haps  thev 
are  very  happy. 

Fherr  we  recalled  the  manv  prih 
t(rntril  staterrrerrts  of  .Mr.  the 

founder  of  the  first  departmerrt  stirre 
we  visiteil.  arril  how  pronil  he  was  of 
his  alrilitv  to  serve  his  clierrtele  well, 
and  we  wonilered  what  he  would 
thirrk  of  this  whole  aflair.  were  he 
alive  tiHlay. 

What  abirut  the  store  that  sold  us 
the  lamps?  Wirulil  you  call  them  a 
■■iliscount  house?”  'Fhey  iliil  sell  their 
giMrils  for  20  jrei  cerrt  less.  I'hev  onlv 
earneil  a  gross  margin  of  '17 1^4  1’*’’ 
insteail  of  the  5(1  per  cerrt  thev  would 
have  receiveil  hail  they  followed  the 
manufai  tiller’s  suggested  price. 

1  hen  we  thought  about  the  lotth- 
{Continued  ou  p<oj;e  59) 
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Too  Many  Women 
in  Retailing? 


You  guessed  it;  Dr.  Beckley  doesn't  think  so.  But  he  has  some  ideas  about 
what  makes  women  so  successful  as  store  executives,  and  about  the  unique 
equality  with  men  —  some  call  it  priority  —  that  they  enjoy  in  this  field. 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons  College 


Jrs  1  ■)0  years  a;.>o  this  year  the  first 
or^ani/ed  efforts  were  made  to 
train  women  for  work  in  retailins*.  So 
this  is  a  »o<hI  point  at  whitli  to  stop 
for  a  moment  anil  take  inventory  of 
the  pros*ress  women  have  made  in 
uettinu  ahead  in  retail  work,  and  also 
the  progress  stores  have  maile  in  em- 
plosin*;  women  as  executives. 

It  was  in  1905  that  .Mrs.  l.uiinda  W’. 
Prime  l)e|t»an  a  series  of  courses  on 
retail  selling  in  Boston  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiencv  of  voting  girls 
working  in  stores.  .\t  that  time  women 
working  in  stores  had  exceeilingh  long 
hours  by  tmlay’s  standards  anil  were 
toiiinionly  paid  as  little  as  SI. 00  a  day. 
Mrs.  Prince  trelieved  that  these  sales¬ 
people  loulil  earn  more  nionev  onlv  fry 
increasing  their  efficiencv.  and  that 
they  woulil  neeil  some  organi/eil.  sjx*- 
ciali/ed  training  to  learn  their  jobs 
thoroughly. 

.\1  though  most  merchants  of  that 
day  did  not  consider  sidesmanship  as 
something  that  could  be  taught  and 
dill  not  see  how  their  emplovees  coulil 
be  sfiareil  to  take  any  courses.  Mrs. 
Prince's  original  efforts  proveil  strik¬ 
ingly  successful,  and  soon  her  schex)! 
loncentrated  on  developing  personnel 
executives  for  stores  anil  teachers  of 
'^lesinaiiship  for  schtwils.  ,\ntl  so 
women  liegan  on  an  organi/eil  basis  to 
take  their  places  in  nuHlern  retailing. 

One  of  the  really  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  past  half  century  is  the 


trenienilous  influx  of  women  into  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  in  retailing.  Those 
of  us  who  work  in  or  near  the  retail 
belli  may  not  always  realize  how  rela¬ 
tively  lew  jobs  there  are  at  high  levels 
for  women  in  most  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Large  stores  can  point  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  women  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions,  and  the  recent  NRI)(i.\ 
career  brixhure,  “Retailing  Has  a 
Tareer  for  You!”  tells  us  that  women 
hold  fb  jier  cent  of  all  retail  executive 
jol)s. 

Saturation  Point? 

I'his  suggests  some  important  ipies- 
tions.  Is  it  possible  that  this  influx  of 
women  into  executive  jobs  in  stores 
has  alreaily  gone  tix)  far?  Doubtless 
there  are  ipiite  a  number  of  men  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  would  agree  with  the 
comments  made  by  R.  H.  Hamstra  of 
.Mc.Murray  Xc  Hamstra,  industrial  psy¬ 
chologists.  in  speaking  before  the  1951 
spring  meeting  of  the  C-ontrollers’ 
Tongress  to  the  effect  that  the  drive  of 
women  executives  for  |x)wer  handi¬ 
caps  stores  in  their  efforts  to  attract 
and  keep  strong  male  executive  train¬ 
ees. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  but 
probably  the  opposite  siile  has  more 
proponents.  Surely  stores  have  not  yet 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  plac¬ 
ing  women  in  executive  jobs,  and 
could  always  profitably  have  a  wider 
choice  from  which  to  make  a  selection. 


One  explanation  is  that  many  women 
are  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
of  time  anil  energy  that  top  positions 
in  every  field  require. 

.\  more  common  reason  is  that  most 
stores  have  not  taken  a  sufficiently 
realistic  approach  to  the  speciali/eil 
requirements  women  have  for  jobs. 
Some  store  principals  have  talked  of 
their  wish  to  hire  more  women  as  ex¬ 
ecutives.  but  have  not  seriously  sought 
to  set  up  a  job  situation  that  will 
attract  them. 

Surely  it  is  time  we  recognize  that 
in  a  conflict  between  marriage  anil  a 
career,  the  career— whether  in  retailing 
or  elsewhere— is  likely  to  come  out  sec¬ 
ond  best,  elixjuent  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  personnel  directors  notwith¬ 
standing.  Vet  does  this  always  need  to 
represent  a  conflict?  One  alternative 
has  fjeen  suggested  often— to  make  the 
hours  and  working  conditions  such 
that  young  women  who  are  married 
can  find  it  more  readily  jxissible  to 
work.  Stores  whose  executives  have  a 
five-dav  week  have  a  decided  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  here. 

.\nother  alternative  is  to  feature  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  field  offering  attractive 
opportunities  for  women  with  many 
kinds  of  abilities— both  for  those  who 
stay  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  for 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
remain  their  entire  working  lives.  It 
seems  a  tremendous  waste  of  potential 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  Broadway’s 
New  Service  Building 


It's  finished  now  and  will  be  in  full  operation  by  June  1,  this  year, 
to  service  seven  widely  scattered  stores  of  the  Broadway  chain. 

Some  of  its  construction  features  are  unique,  and  its  facilities  are 
superlative.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  building 

is  planned  so  that  the  principle  of  separating  selling  from  non-  | 

selling  functions  can  be  carried  even  further  in  the  future.  • 

! 

ByJ  ames  H.  Brewer  | 

General  Operations  Manager,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc. 


'I^HE  Hroadway  Department  Stores 

ot  Southern  California  announced 
plans  for  a  new  service  building  nearly 
a  year  ago.  Now  the  building  is  nearly 
finished  and  will  soon  be  in  ojreration. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  service  build¬ 
ings  in  existence  for  a  multiple  store 
o|>eration. 

The  new  building  will  replace  four 
separated  service  and  warehouse  build¬ 
ings,  and  will  provide  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  two  new  stores  recently  an- 
novmced  by  The  Rroadway.  (The  new 
stores  are  exjjected  to  expand  the  sales 
of  The  Broadway  Division  of  the 
Broadway-Hale  Corporation  by  ap¬ 
proximately  S5  per  cent.) 

The  Broadway’s  newer  stores  are 
planned  with  comparatively  limiteil 
areas  for  stock  and  other  non-selling 
functions.  We  believe  that  any  non¬ 
selling  work  —  unless  its  separation 
from  the  store  interferes  with  customer 
service— can  be  done  better  in  a  central 
location,  where  uniform,  high  staiul- 
ards  can  be  maintaineil  and  where  the 
work  can  be  handled  more  economic¬ 
ally  and  in  less  ex|XMisive  space.  This 
applies  particularly  to  receiving,  mark¬ 
ing,  sttxk  and  workrmnn  operation. 

OQ 


Our  present  service  facilities,  in- 
iluding  the  workrooms,  total  438,000 
square  feet.  I  he  new  building  will 
give  us  about  000,000  square  feet,  to 
contain  ail  centrali/ed  merchandise 
handling  functions,  stocks  and  work- 
ixKmis.  .\lso,  it  is  constructed  so  that 
aiiditional  office  space  can  be  adtied 
quickly  and  economically  for  any  or 
all  of  the  central  office,  merchandise 
and  even  executive  functions  if  and 
when  it  should  ever  be  decided  to  con¬ 
solidate  all  non-selling  operating  func¬ 
tions  in  one  location.  I'he  cost  of  the 
building  including  land  and  equip¬ 
ment,  is  more  than  S4  million. 

The  new  building  is  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  the  downtown 
retail  district,  on  a  15  acre  plot  of 
ground  and  with  access  from  both  Mis¬ 
sion  Road  and  Soto  Street,  both  t)f 
which,  in  turn,  connect  with  the 
.Santa  .\na  and  Ramona  Freeways  aiul 
through  these  to  all  freewavs.  With 
the  completion  of  the  freeways  untler 
construction,  all  Broatlway  Stores,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  can  be  servited  from  the  new 
l(K'ation  in  35  minutes  or  less.  Closts 
of  operation  will  be  reduceil  somewhat 
in  the  new  Itiiilding,  but  the  biggest 
benefit  ex|x‘cted  is  better  service  to 


customers  and  stores.  We  ex|x?(t  that  ■ 
the  handling  of  incoming  shipments  i 
will  be  speetled  up  by  from  one  to  ■ 
three  days,  and  all  deliveries  or  re-  * 
plenishment  of  sttxks  in  stores  by  one  ; 
to  two  days.  ; 

To  offset  the  ilistance  handicap  lx- 
tween  the  central  service  building  ami 
the  stores,  there  will  be  at  least  two 
truck  tieliveries  each  day,  to  each  store. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  now  exists 
(and  it  will  be  augmented)  station 
wagon  service  between  the  stores  ami 
the  service  building,  for  carrying  cus¬ 
tomers’  saleschecks  and  small  sliip 
ments  of  “rush”  merchandise.  Hourlv 
trips  to  and  from  general  offices  ami 
the  Los  .\ngeles  stoie  are  planned.  It 
is  believed  that  this  frequent  service, 
with  gtxxl  direct  telephone  comimini- 
cation  service  between  the  stores,  will 
permit  the  service  building  to  improve 
on  the  service  it  reiulers,  in  spite  of 
the  two  and  one-half  to  25  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  o|K‘rations  themselves. 

Plantiing  of  the  operations  to  be 
contained  within  the  building  Itegan 
itt  February  ,  1953.  The  Bioailw  avwas 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  complete  its 
operational  plans  first  atul.  in  effect, 
tir  build  the  building  around  them,  as 
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Th«r«  or*  two  lleere  in  ttia  building,  but  lb«  sit*  giv*«  it  tbn  odvontagn*  of 
a  ono^tory  building.  Roil  and  truck  rocoiving  docks  oro  on  tbo  uppor  lovol, 
whoro  heavy  goods  are  stocked.  Lighter  goods  are  moved  to  the  lower  level 
by  gravity.  Merchandise  is  shipped  from  the  level  on  which  it  is  stocked. 


well  a>  to  seiuie  a  tairly  ceiitrali/ed 
lixatioii  with  the  advantaj^es  ol  top- 
ograpln  which  it  was  seekiiij«. 

Upper  Level  Receiving  Dock.  The  top¬ 
ography  has  |)erniitted  us  to  build  a 
tuo->.t<*ry  strticture  with  most  of  the 
Itenefits  ol  a  one-story  building.  Both 
the  rail  ilmk.  with  a  capacity  tor  six 
freight  cars,  and  the  truck  receiving 
dotk.  with  a  capacity  of  bO  trucks  at 
one  time,  are  on  the  upjjer  level.  Thus, 
we  can  use  the  upj>er  level,  with  its  18 
foot  and  24  foot  ceilings,  tor  bulk  re¬ 
ceiving  and  for  sUKking  bulkv  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  furniture,  appliances 
and  Hoot  coverings,  and  practically  all 
the  gootfs  stocked  on  the  lower  level 
can  l)e  moved  to  that  level  bv  gravity. 
There  will  be  only  one  elevator  (fullv 
automatic)  in  the  building,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  comparatively  little  use 
of  it. 

Structurally,  the  building  is  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  with  tilt-up  slab  walls 
and  with  steel  columns  and  roof  on 
the  upjxr  level.  Each  floor  will  con¬ 
tain  approximately  .100.(X>0  st|uare 
feet,  with  tlcxrr  elevations  erf  1 4  feet  on 
the  lower  level:  1 8  feet  for  the  rear 
2(MI.IHin  square  feet  on  the  upper  level 


and  24  feet  lor  the  trout  KMI.IKMI  feet, 
rhe  greater  height  of  this  last  section 
|rrovides  for  the  luture  construction 
of  lIKl.tKIO  feet  of  me2/anine  Hoor.  with 
1 2-foot  ceilings,  to  be  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  stexk  space  or  central  offices, 
or  Ixith. 

Ciommunication  facilities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  ones  of  telephone 
and  tube,  include  a  sjrecial  tufre  system 
for  the  receiving  ojreration,  with  a 
tuire  and  intercommunication  speaker 
connecting  each  receiving  cltxrr  to  the 
central  receiving  office.  1  his  is  neces¬ 
sary  frecause  of  the  length  of  the  tlcKk. 
which  is  over  bOO  feet.  .\11  incoming 
shipments  will  be  blind  checked  as 
they  are  unloaded,  and  the  paper 
work  will  lie  handled  in  the  central 
receiving  office  at  the  center  of  the 
clcKk. 

Warehousing  and  Stock  Handling 

An  overhead  tow  line.  24(K)  feet  long 
on  the  lower  level,  services  all  receiv¬ 
ing.  marking,  stock,  central  packing, 
shipping  and  waste  disposal  areas.  .Au¬ 
tomatic  switch-offs  from  the  main  line 
are  provided  in  four  locations.  B\ 
setting  the  projjer  indicator,  a  hanijiei 


load  ol  gtxxls  lor  any  given  store  will 
be  switched  off  in  the  store  transfer 
area;  a  load  of  merchandise  will  be 
switched  off  to  the  central  packing 
area:  or  a  load  of  re-usable  cartons  or 
waste  pa|>er  will  Ik*  diverted  into  the 
salvage  and  reclamation  center. 

On  the  upjjer  level,  where  heavy 
goods  are  to  be  handled,  most  move¬ 
ment  will  Ik  by  towing  tractors  or 
forklifts.  Incoming  shipments  will  be 
routed  to  whichever  one  of  1 1  doors  is 
closest  to  the  department  for  which 
the  merchandise  is  intended.  In  this 
way,  truck  loads  of  refrigerators  will 
move  directly  into  stexk,  or  truck  loads 
of  toys,  which  will  Ik  handled  on  the 
Icjwer  level,  will  be  unloaded  directly 
from  the  truck  onto  a  chute  to  the  toy 
checking  and  marking  areas.  Portable 
skate  wheel  ccjnveycjrs  will  Ik  asailable 
at  all  clcMjrs.  and  can  be  set  up  t{uickly 
to  cany  merchandise  from  tailgates  of 
trucks  to  chutes.  In  other  words,  grav¬ 
ity  largely  will  take  care  of  getting 
merchandise  from  the  trucks  to  the 
checkers  on  the  lower  level. 

(ienerally.  all  gootls  will  be  received 
on  the  up|Ki  level,  north  side,  and 
shipjKd  from  the  south  side  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  Broadway's  New  Service  Building  {Continued  from  page  23) 


level  on  which  it  is  stocked. 

Reacly-to-Wear  Handling.  The  only 
exception  to  the  general  plan  of  receiv¬ 
ing  all  gootls  on  the  upper  level  will 
Ik?  hanging  ready-to-wear.  This  will 
he  received  on  the  shipping  side  of  the 
lower  level,  and  placed  immediately 
on  a  slide  rail.  More  and  more  ready- 
to-wear,  even  from  New  York,  is  being 
received  on  hangers,  and  these  will  be 
received  directly  into  the  ready-to-wear 
checking  and  marking  department, 
which  adjoins  the  special  ready-to- 
wear  dock,  and  has  capacity  of  about 
25,000  garments. 

Special  receiving  and  handling 
equipment  has  been  designed  for 
ready-to-wear  because  of  the  s|>eed 
with  which  this  type  of  merchandise 
must  be  handled.  While  slide  rails, 
which  are  basic  in  the  handling  of 
hanging  garments,  are  used,  a  new 
type  of  carrier,  which  doubles  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  slide  rail,  where  it  is 
being  sto<ked,  rather  than  moved,  has 
l)een  developed.  Carriers  will  handle 
from  20  to  40  garments  |)er  unit,  mov¬ 
able  either  by  power  or  by  pushing, 
depending  upon  the  distance.  .\n  av¬ 
erage  shipment  of  ready-to-wear  hang¬ 
ing  merchandise  can  be  handled  from 
the  receiving  truck  through  the  re¬ 
hanging,  checking,  marking,  steaming 
and  distributing  functions,  and  to  the 
outgoing  truck  in  as  little  as  two  hours. 

New  Stock  Rack.  An  interesting  equip¬ 
ment  feature  in  the  stock  departments 
is  a  new,  completely  adjustable  canti¬ 
lever  rack,  which  is  both  economical 
and  space  conserving.  It  is  a  “Christ¬ 
mas  Tree”  type,  with  one  central  col¬ 
umn  and  two  or  more  tiers  of  shelves. 
By  adjusting  the  capacity  of  both 
shelves  and  cross-arms,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  columns,  this  rack  can  carry  up 
to  250  pounds  per  lineal  aisle  foot,  or 
hold  a  1000  pound  pallet  load  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Likewise,  it  can  be  used 
either  for  bulk  storage  or  open  stock 
merchandise,  and  literally  is  flexible 
enough  to  handle  anything  from  no¬ 
tions  and  hosiery  to  refrigerators,  fur¬ 
niture  or  pianos.  Its  cost  per  aisle 
foot  is  less  than  that  of  the  wood  racks 
that  heretofore  have  been  standard  at 
The  Broadway,  and  the  load-carrying 


capacity  is  four  times  as  great. 

Salvage  Center.  A  salvaging  center  is 
ori  the  lower  level.  Into  it  all  salvage 
material  and  rubbish  of  any  kind  are 
moved  by  the  tow  line  on  the  lower 
level,  and  by  chutes  from  the  upper 
level.  The  salvaging  operation  sorts 
all  the  material.  It  holds  out  small 
cartons,  tissue  and  any  other  material 
that  can  be  used  immediately,  ami 
sorts  the  balance  into  material  which 
c^in  be  processed  (such  as  large  cartons 
or  strips  of  corrugation),  burlap,  and 
waste  pajjer  which  is,  of  course,  carried 
by  conveyor  to  a  baler  and  baled.  .\11 
other  rubbish,  such  as  glass,  steel  strip¬ 
ping,  sweepings,  etc.,  is  dumped  into 
a  waste  disposal  truck  anti  haided 
away  daily.  The  Broatlway  is  ex|>eri- 
menting  with  the  hauling  in  of  all 
salvage  materials  from  at  least  one  of 
its  suburban  stores.  We  think  that 
when  prices  justify,  anti  because  the 
return  trutking  is  available  without 
cost,  it  may  be  practical  to  discontinue 
baling  and  salvaging  at  the  stores,  anti 
handle  it  all  in  a  centralized  operation 
at  the  service  building. 

Centralized  Returns.  Customer  returns 
from  the  Ibiitetl  Parcel  Deliverv  Sys¬ 
tem,  both  furniture  and  package,  are 
tlelivered  to  the  service  building,  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  store  made  the  sale. 
Central  handling  relieves  the  individ¬ 
ual  store  of  the  burden,  and  is  a  quick¬ 
er  and  more  economical  system  for  re¬ 
storing  the  merchandise  to  saleable 
condition,  if  that  is  necessary;  return¬ 
ing  it  to  stock;  and  crediting  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  same  principle  of  centralized 
handling  has  been  applied  to  claims  or 
“return  to  vendors.”  All  goods  from 
all  stores  are  handled  through  the  cen¬ 
tral  stock  department  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  checked,  de-tagged  and 
packed  for  return  as  one  shipment  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Workrooms.  Seven  workrooms  will  be 
located  in  the  new  service  building, 
with  adequate  space  and  the  newest 
equipment  that  can  be  obtained  for 
them. 

In  the  major  appliance  workroom, 
new  appliances  will  be  processed  be¬ 


fore  being  sent  to  customers,  and  all 
trade-in  or  used  appliances  will  Ik- 
completely  reconditioned  before  being 
re-sold.  Like  other  retailers.  The 
Broadway  has  found  that  before  sell¬ 
ing  a  new  refrigerator,  washer,  va(  iiuiu 
cleaner  or  stove  these  days,  it  usuallv 
is  necessary  to  take  an  old  model  in 
with  an  allowance.  With  its  recondi¬ 
tioning  facilities,  and  its  handling  of 
service  calls  and  the  maintenaiue  of 
reconls  on  every  appliance  soltl,  this  is 
one  of  the  major  specializetl  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  building. 

The  television  and  radio  workroom 
tests  all  new  sets  in  atlvance  of  delivery 
to  customers  and,  as  in  appliances, 
many  old  sets  are  reconditioned  and 
made  available  for  resale  in  I'he 
Broadway  stores.  large  staff  of  serv¬ 
icemen  work  out  of  this  workroom, 
handling  the  dozens  of  installations 
anti  service  calls  that  are  made  ami 
reteivetl  daily. 

The  floor  covering  workroom  occu¬ 
pies  over  30,000  square  feet.  Heie  all 
specializetl  floor  covering  sales  ate  pro¬ 
cessed  and  actually  cut  and  laitl  out 
accortling  to  specificatitms,  before  be¬ 
ing  sent  tt)  custtmiers’  homes.  It  is,  of 
ctmrse,  adjacent  to  the  large  stock  of 
floor  coverings,  which  normally  aver¬ 
ages  over  800  rolls  of  carpeting,  plus 
thousands  of  rugs  and  accessories,  such 
as  pads,  etc. 

To  support  the  car|}et  workroom, 
each  store  operates  a  carpet  station 
wagon,  which  is  assignetl  to  salesmen 
for  home  calls  to  customers,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  complete  set  of  swatches 
of  all  carpeting  in  stock. 

Practically  every  piece  of  furniture 
passes  through  the  furniture  finishing 
workroom  to  be  inspected  and  |X)1- 
ished,  so  that  it  is  in  perfect  condition 
when  sent  out  on  delivery.  Many  re¬ 
pairs  of  merchandise  damagetl  in  tran¬ 
sit  or  while  in  stock  are  made,  and 
experience  and  equipment  is  available 
to  completely  rebuild  the  average 
piece  of  furniture,  if  necessary. 

Custom-made  draperies  are  designed 
and  manufactured  in  the  tlra|rery 
svorkroom.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southern  California  area.  In  between 
special  orders,  this  personnel  is  kept 
busy  making  ready-made  draperies,  so 
that  a  thoroughly  trained  and  capable 
(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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¥N  the  field  of  fibers  and  fabrics, 
“■tbis  present  deeade  of  “miracles” 
has  not  been  one  of  uniiiarred  serenity 
for  the  department  store,  its  buyers, 
«jr  its  eustoiiiers.  True,  there  bave 
been  new  fibers  a-plenty,  and  new  im¬ 
provements  in  the  older,  more  famil¬ 
iar  fiber.s.  But  the  introduction  of 
these  new  developments  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  carried  out  wisely.  Mis¬ 
takes  bave  been  made  all  down  tbe 
line,  from  fiber  .source  to  ultimate 
consumer,  and  misunderstandings 
about  individual  fibers  and  their  attri¬ 
butes  are  many. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  look  back  and 
see  how  some  new  fibers  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  beeause  they  were  thrust 
upon  the  market  before  their  proper¬ 
ties  were  fully  understood.  It  is  easy 
to  reeognize  the  error  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  when  new  fibers  and  fabrics 
made  their  bow  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  poorly  styled,  poorly  made 
merchandise  that  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  beyond,  perhaps,  the 
somewhat  irrelevant  fact  that  the 
garment  could  be  rolled  into  a  ball 
without  crushing. 

Because  of  these  inauspicious  be¬ 
ginnings,  some  excellent  fibers  need 
reselling  to  the  customer — and  to  the 
salespeople.  Other  fibers  need  resell¬ 
ing  for  quite  a  different  reason:  they 
were  so  well  presented  and  so  well 
received  that  they  soon  turned  up  in 
“gimmick”  fabrics.  (A  “gimmick” 
fabric  is  a  cloth  containing  an  inade¬ 
quate  sprinkling  of  some  good,  new 
man-made  fiber,  but  laying  claim  to 
all  that  fiber’s  virtues.)  When  tbe 
fabric  fails  to  perform,  the  blame 
usuallv  falls  on  the  new  fiber,  rather 


than  on  the  textile  man  who  coasted 
on  its  good  name. 

THE  FACTS 

The  buyer's  task  in 
keeping  abreast  of  fiber  developments 
in  any  given  market  is  an  enormous 
one.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  slow¬ 
ing  in  the  output  of  new  synthetics, 
but  there  has  also  been  tremendous 
progress  in  imparting  new  qualities 
to  the  natural  fibers.  Moreover,  there 
is  an  increasing  trend  toward  combin¬ 
ing  two  or  more  fibers  in  a  fabric,  so 
that  the  virtues  of  each  one  are  en¬ 
hanced.  and  the  drawbacks  are  mini¬ 
mized. 

Confusion  is  usually  worse  con¬ 
founded  for  the  buyer  by  the  fact  that 
his  apparel  or  home  furnishings  re¬ 
source  is  several  steps  removed  from 
the  fiber  source.  Each  step  is  one 
more  chance  for  misinformation  to 
creep  in.  or  for  the  fiber  to  be  mis¬ 
handled.  Poor  dyeing  and  finishing 
can  cut  down  the  performance  to 
be  expected  from  a  fiber,  just  as  a 
good  finishing  job  can  build  it  up. 
Part  of  the  information  the  buyer 
needs  about  any  textile  product  is 
some  indication  that  the  fabric  source 
has  had  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
to  handle  component  fibers  properly. 

THIS  ARTICLE 

So  far  as  the  fibers 
themselves  are  concerned,  the  research 
staff  of  Stores  has  gone  back  to  the 
primary  sources  to  get  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  on  their  attributes,  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  they  start 
out  with.  These  facts  have  been  set 
down  in  chart  form,  in  the  succeeding 
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pages  of  this  report.  Also  mentioned 
are  qualities  that  can  he  added  to 
various  fibers  hy  special  finishes.  Fin* 
ally,  in  some  cases  there  will  be  warn¬ 
ings  against  misapplications  that  may 
occur. 

In  preparing  these  charts.  Stores 
has  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  consult  and  be  guided  by 
Charles  W.  Dom,  director  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company's  research  labora¬ 
tory  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s 
Technical  Committee.  Mr.  Dom,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  awarded  a  silver 
plaque  for  his  leadership  in  textile 
research  at  the  NRDGA  Convention 
this  year. 

END  USES 

As  fiber  men  them¬ 
selves  are  quick  to  admit,  no  fiber 
has  everything.  Each  one  has  certain 
uses  to  which  it  is  weU  suited,  and 
other  roles  in  which  it  is  miscast.  The 
textile  industry's  casting  job  is  some¬ 
times  far  from  perfect.  At  other 
times,  the  miUs  produce  a  fabric 
meant  for  certain  uses,  only  to  see  it 
diverted  to  other  purposes  for  which 
it  may  not  give  satisfaction. 

A  classic  case  reeently  involved 
some  dresses  that  appeared  to  discolor 
in  patches  when  dry  cleaned.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  heather  effect  had 
been  created  in  the  fabric  by  using  a 
synthetic  that  did  not  pick  up  the 
dye  absorbed  by  other  fibers  in  the 
yarn.  The  undyed  synthetic,  however, 
could  not  take  heat,  and  seemed  to 
vanish  under  the  pressing  iron,  leav¬ 
ing  a  dark  spot  in  its  wake.  No  warn¬ 
ing  label  on  the  garments  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  presence  of  the  heat-vul¬ 
nerable  fiber. 

When  the  whole  story  came  out,  it 
appeared  that  the  fabric  had  been 
planned  for  use  in  bathing  suits,  and 
that  remainders,  inadequately  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  their  fiber  content,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  lower  priced 
dress  market.  The  drycleaners  could 
point  out  legitimately  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  bore  no  warning  against  the  use 
of  hot  irons  and  no  indication  as  to 
the  presence  of  the  heat-sensitive 
fiber.  The  fiber  source  and  the  fabric 
mill,  in  turn,  could  legitimately  point 
out  that  the  cloth  was  never  meant 
for  dresses  or  for  any  garments  that 
would  require  pressing,  and  that  the 


sale  to  the  dress  manufacturer  was 
something  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  What  the  customers  said  is 
not  a  matter  of  record,  unless  some 
hapless  drycleaner  or  department 
store  adjustment  clerk  made  a  few 
notes. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  such  troubles 
to  a  minimum,  a  standard,  L-22,  was 
requested  by  the  NRDGA  and  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  to  set  down  the  qual¬ 
ities  required  for  various  end  uses  of 
rayon  and  acetate.  A  similar  stand¬ 
ard,  L-25,  is  now  in  process  of  being 
developed  for  all  other  fibers. 

FABRIC  EN(;iNEERING 

Because  new  fibers 
and  fabrics  and  finishes  sometimes 
present  a  special  problem  in  dryclean¬ 
ing,  or  call  for  variations  from  tradi¬ 
tional  methods,  the  National  Institute 
of  Drycleaning  does  a  good  deal  of 
testing  and  checking  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  textile  products.  Albert  E. 
Johnson,  the  Institute's  trade  relat¬ 
ions  executive,  stresses  two  elements 
as  especially  important  in  giving  the 
customer  satisfaction.  One  is  correct 
application  of  the  fiber — its  use  for 
purposes  that  make  capital  of  its  vir¬ 
tues  but  that  do  not  demand  qualities 
it  cannot  deliver.  The  other  is  good 
finishing.  The  performance  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  any  fiber,  he  says,  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  quality  of  the  dyeing, 
printing  and  finishing  given  to  it. 

Experiences  cited  by  fiber  sources 
underscore  Johnson's  points.  In  one 
case,  a  decorative  fiber  that  cannot 
shrink  was  woven  as  a  stripe  into  a 
fabric  that  shrank  appreciably.  After 
the  wash,  the  decorative  fiber  looked 
loose  and  unattractive.  Another  ex¬ 
ample:  Charmed  by  a  new  fiber's  re¬ 
sistance  to  certain  acids,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  sought  to  bring  it  into  the  work 
clothes  market,  quite  ignoring  the 
fact  that  this  particular  acid-resisting 
fiber  lacked  the  extreme,  all-around 
sturdiness  that  work  clothing  requires. 
And  one  more:  Blankets  of  one  syn¬ 
thetic  are  warm,  good  looking  and 
completely  stable  in  washing,  but 
they're  going  off  the  market  because 
the  fiber  develops  excessive  static,  and 
this  in  turn  causes  blanket  fibers  to 
adhere  to  clothes,  dust  to  adhere  to 
the  blanket,  and  so  on. 


FINISHES  AM)  DYES 

The  problem  of  iin- 
ishes  and  dyes  is  a  more  familiar  une 
to  stores.  There  are  finishes  that  give 
crispness,  or  moth  repellency,  or  other 
desired  attributes  to  fabrics.  Some  of 
these  last  for  the  life  of  the  article, 
and  some  do  the  job  on  a  decidedly 
temporary  basis,  leaving  the  fabric  to 
its  own  devices  after  one  or  two  wash¬ 
ings  or  cleanings. 

Similarly,  there  are  dyes  that  last 
as  long  as  the  fiber  lasts — and,  in  the 
case  of  some  synthetics,  there  are  dyes 
that  are  actually  part  of  the  fiber 
itself.  There  are  also  dyes  that  wash 
out,  and  sometimes  such  dyes  are 
found  in  fabrics  that  are  otherwise 
ideally  suited  to  laundering.  There 
are  the  all-too-familiar  dyes  that  are 
subject  to  fume  fading — and  there  are 
finishes  that  correct  this  particular 
problem. 

THE  CHABTS 

The  buyer's  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  selecting  textile  merchandise 
thus  continues  to  be  more  complex. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  accompanying 
charts  will  help  him  meet  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  more  or  less  itemizing 
the  things  he  can  expect  and  should 
watch  out  for  in  dealing  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  fibers. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  these  charts 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  store's 
own  educational  efforts  among  its 
salespeople,  copywriters  and  adjust¬ 
ment  staff.  Fiber  and  fabric  sources 
offer  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  job,  but  few  stores  can  take  on 
all  the  help  that  is  offered  them  in  the 
form  of  films,  talks,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  any  one  fiber  source 
hope  to  reach  all  the  stores  that  need 
information  about  its  product,  or  to 
reach  any  one  store  often  enough  to 
drive  its  story  home  repeatedly. 

And  the  story  needs  driving  home. 
Salespeople  still  describe  new  syn¬ 
thetics  as  “a  sorta  nylon,  I  guess,”  and 
they  still  confuse  fiber  names  with 
fabric  names.  So  do  customers.  Small 
wonder,  with  developments  coining 
through  so  thick  and  fast!  But  unless 
today's  textile  marvels  are  understood 
and  appreciated  and  seen  in  proper 
focus,  how  can  we  be  ready  for  those 
that  are  sure  to  come  tomorrow? 
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STORES 


A  vegetable  fiber  from  the  cotton  plant 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Practically  all 
departments 


Advantages 

Strong,  durable,  flexible 

V'ersatile 

W'ashable;  suong  when  wet;  can  be  bleached 
by  chemical  means 

Withstands  high  ironing  temperatures 
Absorbent;  permeable;  dries  fairly  quickly 
Can  be  spun  or  woven  into  tight  construc¬ 
tions  which  are  cool  and  comfortable  in  ^ 
summer;  also  into  other  constructions  ; 
that  are  warm  in  cool  weather  j 

Wide  color  range;  takes  dye  readily  and  can  | 
j  be  dyed  with  wide  variety  of  the  more 
I  lasting  dyes 
I  Resists  action  of  alkalies 
j  Resists  stretching 

I  Cotton  fabrics  do  not  fray  or  slip  along 
I  scams  as  readily  as  others. 


Special  Comment 

Oeases  and  wrinkles  easily  unless  special 
I  finishes  are  used 

Readily  attacked  by  acids 
j  Special  Hnishes  can  give  shrinkage  control 
I  and  mildew  resistance. 

Mercerizing  gives  added  strength,  luster,  re¬ 
ceptivity  to  dye. 

Durene  processed  cotton  (found  in  under¬ 
wear,  socks,  polo  shirts,  and  now  being 
introduced  in  dress  fabrics)  is  combed, 
mercerized,  and  multi-ply  for  greater 
strength,  increased  receptivity  to  dye, 
added  luster,  improved  comfort. 

Wrinkle  resistance  imparted  by  chemical 
finishes  may  not  survive  boiling,  heavy 
tumbler  action  of  washing  machines, 
chlorine  bleaches. 

■Special  finishes  can  give  water  repellency; 
tightly  constructed  fabrics  are  essential 
for  protection  from  rain. 


A  vegetable  fiber  from  the  flax  plant 


Merchandise 

1 

Containing  It  j 

Advantages  \ 

Special  Comment 

Table  cloths 

Stronger  than  cotton  ■ 

Ironing  along  creases  and  folds  is  especially 

Towels 

Strong  when  wet;  washable;  withstands  high  | 

weakening  to  this  fiber. 

Draperies 

ironing  temperatures  I 

Subject  to  mildew  and  rot 

Handkerchiefs 

.Absorbent;  cool;  comfortable 

Readily  attacked  by  acids 

Dresses 

Witle  color  range;  tlyes  well  and  can  be  dyed 

Susceptible  to  chemical  bleaches  and  weak- 

Some  children’s  wear 

in  a  large  variety  of  the  more  lasting  dyes,  ' 

ened  bv  them 

Men’s  suits,  slacks,  shirts. 

although  it  is  not  quite  as  receptive  to  j 

jackets 

dyestuffs  as  cotton. 

Shoes 

Resists  alkalies 

1 

Neckwear 

Lintless;  smooth,  glossy,  naturally  crisp; 

1  rich  hand 

Naturally  moth  resistant 
i  \Vhen  used  for  apparel,  it  is  generally  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  given  a  wrinkle-resistant 
finish. 

!  Rarely  slips  its  seams 

! 
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Celanese  breaks  May  promotion  of 


America  on  the  Move 


acetate,  the  beauty  fiber 


This  is  the  story. 

“America  on  the  Move”  is  a  target  fabric  promotion.  This  means  it  is 
geared  to  the  most  popular  fabrics  of  the  season.  The  trend  fabrics. 

The  wanted  fabrics. 

For  some  time  now,  Celanese  has  been  concentrating  on  advertising 
target  fabrics. 

Witness  the  “Opulent  Look.” 

These  target  fabric  promotions  have  been  successful  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  For  mills.  Converters.  Cutters.  Retailers. 

Witness  the  “Opxilent  Look”  again. 

Why  are  they  so  successful? 

Because  they  give  the  broadest  possible  base  for  stores  to  promote 
from.  For  cutters  to  choose  from.  For  converters  and  mills  to  work  from. 

Here  is  our  newest  target  fabric  promotion. 

It  is  called  “America  on  the  Move.” 

It  is  bviilt  eiround  the  trim,  active  clothes  that  are  purely  American. 

It  includes  all  the  acetate  fabrics  that  make  this  American  look 
possible.  The  wiltless  sharkskins.  The  comfortable  jerseys.  The 
versatile  acetate-and-cottons.  The  brilliant  Celaperm*  acetate 
combinations. 

Merchandise  in  all  of  these  fabrics  will  be  promoted  heavily  all 
through  May. 

In  full  color. 

In  every  major  magazine  and  Sunday  supplement. 

This  merchandise  includes  a  tremendous  collection  of  play  clothes, 
day  clothes,  and  Celaperm  swimwear  from  important  makers 
throughout  the  country. 

This  “America  on  the  Move”  promotion  will  be  backed  with  every 
possible  selling  aid.  Window  displays.  Interior  displays.  Newspaper 
advertising.  Fashion  shows.  Tags  for  all  merchandise. 

A  complete  “America  on  the  Move”  promotion  kit  is  ready  to  i 

go  with  it.  J 

Are  you  ready  to  go  with  it?  m 

Contact: 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  N.  Y.  16.  •Re*,  u.s.  Pat.  off. 


This  tag  appears  on  all  “America  on  the  Move”  merchandise. 
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An  animal  fiber  from  silk  worm  cocoons 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Medium-priced  and  better 

Strong,  elastic,  adaptable  to  fabrics  of  fine 

More  susceptible  to  abrasion  than  cotton 

dresses,  blouses,  coats 

texture  and  soft  quality 

or  linen 

Men’s  ties,  suits,  spnjrts 

Wide  color  range,  especially  in  prints;  readi- 

Strong  soap  and  high  ironing  temperatures 

shirts 

ly  dyed  in  bright,  appealing  colors.  Wash-  . 

tend  to  yellow  and  weaken  silk 

Kerchiefs 

able  dyes  are  available. 

Subject  to  attack  by  alkalies  and  acids 

Laces 

Easily  washed;  gives  up  soil  readily;  easily 

Sp>ot-resistant  finishes  resist  water-borne 

Possibly  lingerie 

drycleaned 

stains  (not  greases). 

Dries  quickly;  will  not  pick  up  other  colors 

Silk’s  natural  tendency  to  yellow  is  being 

from  wash  water 

checked  so  that  whites  stay  whiter  than  in 

Prestige,  luxurious  feel,  luster;  natural 

pre-war  days. 

wrinkle  recovery 

Mixed  with  other  fibers,  it  adds  lightness 

Cool 

and  durability  to  the  fabric. 

Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Practically  all 
departments 


II 


sheep,  goats,  members  of  the  camel  family 


An  animal  fiber  from 

Advantages 

Resilient,  springy;  crease  resistant;  able  to 
retain  its  shape 

Easily  tailored;  drap>es  well 

Dyes  well;  wide  range  of  color  and  color 
effects;  depth  of  color;  availability  of 
many  lasting  colors 

Ability  to  hold  deep  nap  without  matting; 

•  I  thus,  great  warmth  retention 

j  Absorbent.  Water  repellency  can  be  given 
'  by  finishes. 

Doesn’t  melt,  drip,  or  flare  up  if  exposed  [ 
■  to  fire 

V'ersatile;  durable;  low  static 

C'.an  be  bleached  with  peroxide  (but  not  ! 
with  chlorine  bleaches.)  j 

Resistant  to  acids 


Specicd  Comment 

W’ool  fibers  vary  greatly  in  length,  thickness, 
crispness,  softness,  resiliency.  Selection 
and  manipulation  of  the  fibers  produces 
smooth  (worsted)  or  fu/zy  (woolen)  yarn. 

The  law  permits  virgin  wool  (never  before 
prcKessed)  to  be  labeled  “wool.”  For  un¬ 
used  scraps  and  cuttings  that  have  been 
reduced  to  yarn,  the  term  is  “reprocessed 
wool.”  In  “re-used  wool,”  the  yarn  is 
made  from  worn  or  used  wool  products. 

Moths  and  carpet  beetles  feed  on  wool  un¬ 
less  it  is  protected  against  them.  Several 
sp>ecial  finishes  applied  at  the  mill,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  dyeing,  protect  wtx)l  permanent¬ 
ly,  through  wear,  weather,  washing,  clean¬ 
ing,  etc.  Unless  permanent  protection  has 
been  given,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  j 

moth  damage. 

W’ill  felt  or  shrink  in  washing  unless  spe¬ 
cially  treated.  Fabrics  stretched  in  the 
weaving  and  finishing  processes  relax  and 
shrink  when  wet.  Sponging  (London 
shrinking)  before  cutting  a  garment  pro¬ 
tects  against  this.  Shrinkage  due  to  felt¬ 
ing  of  the  wool  when  wet  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  finishes  that  make  it  washable.  > 

Washing  requires  care— tepid  water,  neutral 

suds,  removal  of  excess  moisture  by  roll-  i 

ing  in  towel,  shaping  to  original  measure¬ 
ments,  drying  flat. 

Susceptible  to  alkalies  ; 

] 
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YOU  CAN  SELL 


FABRICS 


WITH  ABSOLUTE  CONFIDENCE 


You  know 
and  more 
important 
your  customer 
knows 
and  respects 
this  clothespin 
tag. 


SOAP'n'WATER  FABRICS 
CAN  BE  WASHED. 

NO  IFS  OR  MAYBES. 


Known  to  the  public  for  over  o  generotion. 
The  first  popular  priced  rayons  and  cottons 
that  were  guaranteed  unconditionally  wash¬ 
able. 

The  famous  Clothespin  Tag  identifies  cvvry 
garment  made  of  SOAP'n'WATER*  fabric. 


Soap'n'Water* 
merchandise 
available  for 
men,  women 
&  children. 


Your  customer  will  recognize  this  tog  os  on 
old  friend.  She  knows  it  is  reliable,  depend¬ 
able,  and  has  always  been  associated  with 
merchandise  that  stands  up  in  performonce. 

There  are  many  SOAP'n'WATER*  fabrics  .  .  . 
some  timeless  classics,  but  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer  know  they  all  give  perfect  performonce. 


This  tag  of 
CROWN'S, 
The  pioneer  of 
washability, 
has  stood 
for  integrity  for 
over  a 
generation. 


Performance  is  the  built-in  quality  thot  con't 
be  seen,  but  if  it's  a  SOAP'n'WATER*  fobric 
it  will  actually  improve  with  laundering. 

We  are  proud  of  our  high  standards.  We 
have  never  cut  corners  nor  compromised  with 
quality.  We  are  proud  of  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  that  has  gone  into  all  SOAP'n'¬ 
WATER*  fabrics. 

That  it  why  you  can  sell  any  SOAP'n'WATER* 
merchandise  with  pride  and  confidence 


SOAP'n'WATER*  FABRICS  ARE  MADE  BY 


CROWN  FABRICS  CORPORATION 

38  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORKJ13,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Retail  Piece  Goods  Distributors 

BART  SCHWARTZ  CORP.,  1407  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


STORES 


Man-made  fibers  that  are  important  note  in  department  store 

merchandise:  acetate — Bemberg — viscose  rayon,  including  Fiber  E, 
Fortisan,  Coloray  ami  Jetspun — acrylic  fibers,  incltuiing 

Acrilan,  Itynel  and  Orion — nylon — Arnel — Dacron — 

Fiber glus  — metallic  yarns — Saran — Velon — Vicara. 
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A  man-made  fiber  of  chemically  modified  cellulose,  produced  by 
several  makers:  American  Viscose.  Celanese,  DuPont,  Eastmati 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Ready-to-wear 
Hoiiu-  lurnishings 
Bathing  suits 
Shower  curtains 
Baby  blankets 
Rainwear 

.\s  interlining  in  warm 
clothing 


Advantages 

Luxurious,  solt  feel;  silky  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Hat  weaves;  excellent  draping 
qualities. 

Resilient;  retains  pleats  and  creases 
Washable  with  gentle  handling 
Resists  shrinkage 
Dries  quickly 
Resists  mildew  and  moths 
j  .\bsorbent;  construction  of  fabric  can  give 
j  warmth  or  coolness 

I  Different  dyeing  characteristics  from  other 
!  fibers;  thus  interesting  cross-dyed  effects 

are  possible  in  blends. 

I  .-Mlergies  are  rare 

High  warmth-to-weight  ratio 


Special  Comment 

Washing  requires  care;  neither  water  nor 
iron  should  be  hot. 

Loses  some  strength  when  wet 

Dissolves  in  acetone  nail  polish  or  remover 

Subject  to  gas  fading  of  colors  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  finished. 

■Solution-dyed  acetates,  however,  have  long 
lasting  colors,  as  the  dye  is  locked  in  the 
fiber.  Each  company  producing  such 
acetates  keeps  its  colors  constant,  so  that 
matching  or  coordinating  of  colors  within 
the  same  line  is  simplified  from  season  to 
season  or  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other.  Familiar  brand  names  for  solu¬ 
tion-dyed  acetate;  Celaperm,  Celaspin, 
Chromspun,  Color-Sealed,  Colorspun. 
Fiber  sources  generally  restrict  these 
names  to  fabrics  in  which  all  fibers  con¬ 
tained  can  equal  color  permanence  of  the 
solution-dyed  acetate  itself. 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Robes 

Pile-fabric  linings 
Possibly  soon  in  blankets, 
rugs 


Type  C  Acetate 

Produced  by  DuPont 


Advantages 

Crimpable;  produces  fleecy  but  rugged  fab¬ 
ric  at  relatively  low  cost 
Soft,  rich  hand;  eye  appeal 


Special  Comment 

.See  general  characteristics  of  acetate 


Thick  and  Thin  Acetate 

Produced  by  DuPont 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

Advantages  ! 

Special  Comment 

Any  in  which  a  linen-like 

Slubbed  surface;  good  dye  affinity 

See  general  characteristics  of  acetate 

ap|x*arance  is  wanted 

1 
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A  man-made  fiber,  often  referred  to  as  ^‘Bemberg”  rayon. 
American  Bemberg  is  the  only  maker  in  this  country. 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Dresses,  esf>ecially  sheers 

Luster,  drape,  hand,  affinity  for  dyes 

Loses  about  half  its  strength  when  wet:  re- 

Curtains 

Washable  with  gentle  handling:  withstands 

gains  it  when  dry. 

Linings  for  men’s  wear 

high  ironing  temperatures. 

Subject  to  shrinkage  unless  treated  to  pre 

Quilted  negligees 

Does  not  lint  • 

vent  this 

Some  upholstery,  drapery. 

Whites  do  not  discolor.  . 

The  washability  and  other  characteristics  ol 

lingerie,  gloves. 

Resists  gas  fading 

this  fiber  may  be  affected  by  other  lilrers 

children’s  wear 

Cool  and  absorbent  in  apparel 

blended  with  it  in  the  same  fabric.  Fair- 

Expected  soon  in  a  carpet 

Thick  and  thin  yarns  have  random  slubs. 

ric  manufactitrers  are  permitted  to  use 

that  uses  a  thick  and  thin 

Organdies  for  curtains  can  be  given  long- 

the  Bemberg  name  only  if  their  products 

yarn 

lasting  finish. 

meet  standards  set  by  the  fiber  source. 

Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Practically  all 
departments 


A  man-made  fiber  produced  by  many  companies  and  accounting 
for  the  major  portion  of  our  man-made  fiber  output. 


Advantages 

Versatile,  available  in  quantities,  control- 
able.  It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
cotton,  but  through  special  finishes  and 
blending  with  other  fibers  can  be  given 
the  appearance  of  silk  or  wool. 

Washable:  can  stand  ironing  temperatures 
almost  equal  to  those  for  cotton 
Resists  gas  fading 
Resists  moth  damage 
Cool  and  absorbent  in  apparel 
Takes  colors  well 

A  basic  blending  fiber  to  add  softness  and 
luster  to  cotton:  sheer  ness,  crispness,  low¬ 
er  price  to  wool. 

In  thick  and  thin  versions,  it  resembles  silk. 


Special  Comment 

Loses  about  half  its  strength  when  wet;  re¬ 
gains  it  when  dry. 

Subject  to  shrinkage  unless  specially  treated. 

As  used  today,  viscose  rayon  is  so  often 
blended  with  other  fibers  or  given  special 
finishes  that  each  fabric  should  be  sepa¬ 
rately  considered. 


Merchandise 
Contcdning  It 
Tufted  throw  rugs 
Upholstery 
Fleece-type  linings 


Fiber  E 

Produced  by  DuPont 

I 

I 

Advantages  ! 

Strong:  dyes  well:  lint  free. 

The  crimped  and  curled  effects  possible 
with  this  yarn  usually  represent  luxurious 
appearance  at  moderate  price. 

Resilient 


Sf)€cial  Comment 

Washes  and  cleans  according  to  fabric  ton 
struction  and  dyes  used. 

See  general  characteristics  of  viscose  rayon 
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STORES 


Fortisan 

Produced  by  Celanese 

Sfiecial  Comment 

This  is  not  an  all-around  fiber,  but  one 
originally  created  for  special  military 
needs.  Now  used  primarily  in  warp 
threads  of  curtain  and  drapery  fabrics,  to 
give  strength,  sheer  ness,  and  improved  re¬ 
sistance  to  shrinkage  and  stretching. 


Tufton 

Produced  by  American  Viscose 
Adi'antuf(es  Sfm'ial  Comment 

Developed  es{)ecially  for  use  in  carjjets  to  .Name  may  be  used  only  on  carpet  fabrics 

provide  gootl  appearance  and  quality  at  that  meet  fiber  producer's  quality  stand- 
moderate  price.  ards;  may  not  be  used  in  fabrics  employ- 

(^an  be  washed  and  tumbler  dried  ing  rayon  waste  or  other  fibers  unsuited 

(Colors  are  long  lasting.  j  to  carpets. 

Coloray  and  Jetspun 

Solution-dyed  spun  rayons.  Coloray  is  produced 
by  Court auld  and  Jetspun  by  American  Enka 

Merchandise 

Containing  It  Advantages 

Dresses,  raincoats  Colors  are  long  lasting,  as  dye  is  locked  in 

Men’s  slacks,  shirts  the  fiber.  Will  not  affect  or  be  affected  by 

Boys’  wear:  infants’  wear  other  colors  in  same  w'ash. 


Washability 

^  falprh-  itself  may  he  snperlalirely 

washable^  hut  it  is  nevertheless  it f ten 
true  that  the  nrtirle  of  which  it  is  mode 
should  he  laundered  with  special 
•  are  or  not  at  all.  For  a  check  list  of 
washability  factors,  see  ftaue  42. 


Mothproofing 

Some  fibers  are  naturally  resistant 

to  moth  damage;  others  can  he  processed 
for  protection  against  moths. 

Ifetails  about  mothproofing  on  page  44. 


Sjtecial  Comment 

Performance  will  be  affected  by  that  of  other 
fibers  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  or 
blended. 

See  general  characteristics  of  viscose  rayon. 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Floor  coverings,  especially 
tufted  types 


Merchandise 

Containing  It  Advantages 

Curtains,  draperies  Exceptionally  strong 

Possibly  some  Extremely  resistant  to  shrinkage  aiul  stretch- 

readv-to-wear  ing 

j  Resistant  to  moth,  heat,  sun  damage 
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i  Merchandise 

Containing  Them 
Outerwear  for  men, 
women,  children 
Blankets 


Man-made  fibers  of  chemical  origin,  derived 
from  petroleum,  air,  water,  coal,  etc. 


Advantages 

High  warmth-to-weight  ratio 
High  bulk-to-weight  ratio 
Crease  and  shape  retention 
Wrinkle  resistance 
Strong 

Low  shrinkage 

Resistant  to  acids,  sun,  weather,  moth, 
mildew  damage. 

Easily  washable,  quick  drying;  little  need 
for  ironing;  dry  cleanable 
Soft  hand 

Blend  readilv  with  wool  and  ravon. 


Special  Comment 

Three  brands  now  on  the  market  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  qualities  and  appli¬ 
cations.  Their  individual  attributes  are 
discussed  below.  They  have  these  points 
in  common: 

Low  absorption;  an  all-acrylic  fabric  mav  be 
hot  and  uncomfortable  in  apparel. 

Require  low  ironing  temperatures 

Spin  cycle  of  washing  machine  may  set  hard 
wrinkles 


Acnlan 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Blankets;  crib  blankets 
Sweaters 

Sports  shirts;  slacks 
Clothing,  ready-to-wear 
Work  clothing 


Produced  by  Chemstrand 

!  Advantages 
I  Versatile 

I  Wide  color  range;  rich  look;  depth  of  color 
i  Resists  pilling 
j  No  static  problem 

I  Frequently  combined  with  other  fibers  to 
add  wear,  ease  of  maintenance,  and  soft 
hand.  Its  use  in  a  50-50  blend  with  cotton 
for  work  clothes,  for  example,  gives  better 
abrasion  resistance  and  faster  drying  than 
cotton  alone  would  have. 


Special  Comment 

See  general  characteristics  of  acrylic  fibers 
Performance  with  respect  to  washing,  dry¬ 
ing,  crease  retention,  etc.,  will  l)e  affected 
by  the  other  fibers  with  which  it  is  blend¬ 
ed  in  a  given  fabric. 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Fleece  coats 
Fleecy  jacket  collars  in 
boys’  coats 
Men’s,  boys’  wear 
Women’s  coats,  dresses 
Warm  underwear 
(in  50%  blend  with 
cotton) 


Dynel 

Produced  by  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corp. 
Advantages 


Wool-like;  warm  to  touch 
Fleeces  resist  matting,  do  not  develop  odor 
when  wet;  do  not  flame 
In  wool  blends  where  35  per  cent  Dynel  is 
present,  fabric  gains  crease  and  shape  re¬ 
tention,  wearing  qualities. 

In  50  per  cent  blend  with  cotton,  it  adds 
warmth  and  softness  and  reduces  cotton’s 
shrinkage. 

Resists  body  acids,  bleaches. 


Special  Comment 

See  general  characteristics  of  acrylic  fibers. 

Requires  especially  cool  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  temperatures. 

In  some  uses,  as  blankets,  tends  to  shed. 

Static  has  been  a  problem  in  some  all-Dynel 
merchandise. 

Where  percentage  of  Dynel  is  high,  burn 
holes  from  cigarette  embers  may  occur. 

Fur  cleaning  methods  are  advisable  for 
fleeces  of  this  fiber. 

Excellent  washing  qualities  have  led  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  garments  as  washable  when  in 
fact  they  were  not  tailored  for  laundering 
or  were  too  large  and  bulky  for  hand 
washing. 
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Orion 

Produced  by  DuPont 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Flee»e  coats  for  women. 

Pleats  and  creases  can  be  pressed  in  or  out 

Wool  becomes  washable,  retaining  creases 

children 

with  moderately  hot  iron 

and  pleats,  when  blended  with  at  least  50 

Sweaters,  blouses 

Luxurious  hand 

j)er  cent  Orion. 

Ready-to-wear,  men’s  wear 

Machine  washable  (if  construction  of  gar- 

To  minimize  wrinkles  after  washing,  drip 

Sports  shirts 

ment  p>ermits  such  handling.) 

drying  is  recommended. 

Socks 

Versatile 

Pilling  has  occurred  in  sweaters;  blends  with 

Children’s  wear 

•Sewing  thread  of  Orion  is  recommended  for 

other  fibers  minimize  this. 

fabrics  that  do  not  shrink  or  stretch,  to 
prevent  seam  puckering  in  washing. 

Excellent  washing  qualities  have  led  to  the 
promotion  as  washable  of  articles  too 
large  or  bulky  for  handling  at  home. 

A  man-made  fiber  produced  from  such  rate  materials  as  coal,  air,  water.  Originally  a  brand  name 
belonging  to  DuPont,  ‘*nylon”  is  now  a  generic  name.  The  fiber  is  now  made  by  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corp.,  American  Enka.  Chemstrand,  and  Industrial  Rayon,  in  addition  to  DuPont. 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Hosiery 
Lingerie 

Curtains,  drapes 
Hand-knitting  yarn 
Dresses 
Shirts 

Floor  coverings 
Sheets 

Manv  others 


Advantages 

Strong:  excellent  wet  strength 
Resilient;  can  lie  set  to  shape  with  heat 
Washable,  cpiick  drying:  easily  cleaned; 

little  need  for  ironing 
Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  perspiration 
Non-shrinking 
No  allergy  problem 

Can  be  given  silk-like  or  wool-like  appear¬ 
ance;  blends  well  with  other  fibers;  adds 
strength  to  blend 


i  Special  Comment 

Low  absorption;  an  all-nylon  fabric  may  lie 
hot  and  uncomfortable  in  apparel. 

Requires  low  ironing  temperatures 

Spin  cycle  of  washing  machine  may  set  hard 
wrinkles 

I  Wash  water  hotter  than  the  hand  can  stand 
may  set  wrinkles. 

W^hites  washed  with  other  colors  may  pick 
up  dye  and  soil. 

Yellowing  of  whites  can  lx;  avoided  by  wash¬ 
ing  separately,  rinsing  well,  avoiding  ex- 
I  treme  heat.  To  restore  discolored  whites, 

I  a  procedure  of  washing,  using  color  re¬ 
mover,  bleaching,  and  rinsing  is  advised. 

Poor  resistance  to  sunlight:  “bright”  tyjjes 
j  are  better  than  dull  in  this  respect,  but 
I  are  not  the  equal  of  cotton  and  rayon  for 
.  curtaining  sunny  windows. 

•Static  has  been  a  problem  in  some  all-nylon 
articles.  Special  finishes  have  minimized 
'  this,  as  in  floor  coverings. 

Performance  in  blends  depends  on  com- 
j  position  of  the  specific  blend,  but  15  to 
;  20  per  cent  nylon  will  add  significantly 

'  to  strength  of  fabric. 


An  elastic  form  of  nylon  yarn,  made  by  the  Helanca  process  and  others. 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

Advantages 

S[)ecial  Comment 

Hosierv 

Elasticity  permits  one  size  to  fit  many;  pro- 

•See  general  characteristics  of  nylon,  above. 

Underwear 

vides  more  precise  fit:  lets  undergarments 

Others 

grow  with  the  child. 

1 
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A  triacetate  produced  by  Celanese 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Expected  soon  in  sports¬ 
wear,  children’s  wear, 
other  apparel 


Advantages 

Manufacturer  reports  it  will  he  strong,  wash¬ 
able,  quick-drying,  easy  to  iron  but  re- 
(juiring  little  or  no  ironing;  will  resist 
moths,  mildew,  sun,  shrinkage,  stretching. 

Exjjected  to  retain  shape,  crease,  pleats:  to 
be  crisp:  to  resist  wrinkles. 

(Colors  are  expectetl  to  be  locked  in  the  liber 
when  fabric  is  heat-treated;  it  is  expected 
they  will  not  alfect  or  be  affected  by  other 
colors  in  the  wash. 

.\o  static  problem  has  been  reported  in  ex¬ 
perimental  fabrics  produced  from  this 
yarn. 


Special  Comment 

Expected  to  cost  less  than  many  other  syn¬ 
thetics. 

Rlending  with  other  fibers  may  achieve  in¬ 
teresting  color  effects,  provide  absorben 
cy,  etc. 

Redyeing  of  .Arnel  fabrics  w’ill  |)robably  not 
be  possible. 

Fiber  has  been  used  exjjerimentally,  but 
broad  consumer  experience  has  not  yet 
been  had. 

■Subject  to  gas  fading,  but  with  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  dyestuffs  and  inhibitors  can  lx* 
controllecf. 


A  polyester  produced  by  DuPont 


Merchandise  \ 

Containing  It  \ 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Ready-to-wear  I 

Tough,  light,  resilient;  cjuick-drying; 

Requires  low  ironing  temperatures 

.Men’s  wear 

wrinkle  resistant. 

Poor  absorption:  in  100  per  cent  applica- 

Shirts 

Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  bleaches,  house- 

tions,  may  be  hot  and  uncomfortable  to 

Lingerie 

hold  chemicals 

wear. 

Children’s  wear 

.Shape  and  crease  retention;  washable;  clean- 

Static  has  been  a  problem  in  some  all- 

able;  needs  little  or  no  ironing;  spot 
cleanable. 

Blends  with  other  fibers  to  add  durability 
and  ease  of  care. 

Dacron  merchandise 

Performance  in  blends  depends  on  conqiosi- 
tion  of  individual  fabric.  In  wool  blends, 
-10  to  70  per  cent  Dacron  is  recommended: 
in  blends  with  rayon,  less  than  25  per  cent 
is  not  recommended. 

A  glass  fiber  produced  by  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation 


Merchandise 
Containing  It 
Curtains,  draperies 
Lamp  shades 
As  interlining  batts  in 
men’s,  women’s, 
children’s  wear 


Advantages 

Light,  durable,  resistant  to  heat,  sun,  moth, 
mildew 

Washes  easily;  dries  quickly;  needs  no 
ironing 


Special  Comment 

Little  resistance  to  abrasion;  should  not  be 
scrubbed;  should  be  protected  from  rough 
edges  of  curtain  rods,  etc. 

Some  colors  may  fade;  color  fastness  should 


Does  not  stretch  or  shrink;  resists  wrinkles  not  be  taken  for  granted 
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Has  Plastic  Apparel  ^^Grown  Up^^? 


11  much  as  50%  of  outerwear  sold  within  the 
next  few  years  will  be  plastic  coated/'  esti¬ 
mates  one  well-known  trade  source. 

As  designers  discover  the  versatility  of  the  "vinyls," 
each  season  sees  plastic  coated  or  upsupported  plastic 
film  apparel  showing  up  in  new  items  and  new  de¬ 
partments.  Yet  there  have  been  problems.  There  have 
been  some  returns.  There  have  been  wide  variations 
in  prices  or  similar-appearing  merchandise. 

What  is  the  significance  of  plastic  apparel  over  the 
foreseeable  future? 


How  good  are  these  new  man-made  products  now? 

How  can  they  be  bought  intelligently,  sold  effec¬ 
tively? 

How  can  the  retailer  protect  his  own  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer's  interest  in  buying  and  selling  this  merchandise? 

This  report  attempts  to  answer  these  and  other 
questions  retailers  are  now  asking  themselves.  This  is 
an  effort  to  inform  management,  merchandising,  train¬ 
ing,  and  service  personnel  on:  what  to  expect  from 
plastic  apparel  today,  how  to  judge  it,  how  to  buy, 
and  how  to  sell  it. 
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SIMPLE  SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR  PLASTIC  APPAREL 


JACKETS,  SNOWSUITS, 
WHERE  NEXT? 


Here  is  a  simple  set  of  specifications  for  plastic  apparel  aiiv 

buyer  can  easily  check  in  evaluating  merchandise  offered. 

Most  reputable  manufacturers  make  sure  their  merchutulise 

at  least  meets  these  minimum  standards  and  arc  prepared 

to  certify  to  at  least  these  basic  quality-standards. 

UPSUPPORTED  FILM  GARMENTS: 

1.  The  film  should  Ire  virgin  vinyl— not  reiv«>rkcd,  or  tom- 
ponnded  from  scrap. 

2.  Should  have  tensile  strength  of  2100  Ihs.  |>er  stpiare  inch. 

3.  Should  have  a  tear  strength  of  60  grams  per  mil. 

4.  Should  have  constant  gotnl  “hand”  at  high  or  low  tem|>era- 
tures. 

5.  If  embas-sed,  the  emlMtssing  shotdd  not  l>e  so  deep  as  to 
weaken  the  material. 

6.  The  film  should  he  altsolutely  uniform. 

7.  Garments  should  lie  full  cut. 

PLASTIC  COATED  GARMENTS: 

1.  Vinyl  coating  should  lie  cast  of  new,  unused  viiul.  ol  suffitient 
gauge  to  impart  the  appearance  of  leather. 

2.  Backing  should  be  knitted,  stretchy,  with  good  IkhIc  and 
weight. 

3.  .Adhesion  of  vinyl  coating  to  the  fabric  should  be  |>eifect  at 
all  temperatures. 

4.  Cast  vinyl  should  be  "low  temperature”  compound— not  stiff 
or  Imardy  at  freezing  temperatures,  soft  and  pliable  muler 
any  and  all  condiliuns. 

5.  Material  should  have  high  resistance  to  abrasion,  snagging, 
discoloration,  or  fading. 


I  he  first  use  of  the  new  vinyl 
compounds  was  naturally  rain¬ 
wear.  Steady  improvements  in 
|)erformance  and  appearance  of 
upsupported  film  rainwear  and 
apparel  for  active  outdoor  sports 
have  helped  these  items 
grow  to  tremendous  pro- 

kpoiiions.  Low  costs  as 
against  coats  tailored 
of  woven  fabrics,  have 
made  these  items  vol¬ 
ume  sellers  and,  today, 
film  rainwear  is  staple 
in  most  volume  stores. 


Recent  developinents 
in  casting  vinyl  film 
on  .specially  designed, 
suitable  fabrics  have 
extended  the  plastic 
idea  to  outerwear  of 
many  types,  jackets, 
sportswear,  even  snow- 
suits.  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  Here  is 
promise  of  wholly  new 
protection  against  the 
elements,  plus  tough¬ 
ness,  and  lasting  gt>od 
appearance  never  Ite- 
fore  possible. 


NEW  VINYLS  MAKE  HIGH-FASHION 
ITEMS  PRACTICAL  FOR  VOLUME 


foretaste  of  the  real  potential  in  plastic  apparel  came  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  vinyl  coated  jackets.  The  design  idea  originated  abroad, 
executed  there  in  soft  leathers.  Popular  appeal  was  instantaneous 
but  the  mass  market  for  the  garment  in  leather  could  tiever  have  been 
created,  for  two  basic  reasons:  there  was  not  enough  suitable  leather 
available  to  support  a  volume  market;  and  hide  prices  placed  finished 
leather  garments  beyond  the  reach  of  thd  mass  consumer.  Unlike 
leather,  vinyl  doesn’t  stay  dirty  in  the  crevices  as  it  can  be  washed 
oS  easily. 

How  did  the  vinyls  perform?  They  tailored  well.  They  draped 
well.  Every  merchant  knows  they  sold  well  and.  where  they  were 
made  without  short  cuts  and  skimping,  they  stayed  sold. 

Here  is  a  brand-new  volume  market  made  possible  by  vinyl  coated 
materials.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  sign,  ever  present  with  new 
ideas.  As  competition  becomes  ntore  severe,  there  will  be  more  efforts 
to  cut  corners.  V'inyl  coatings  will  be  made  thinner.  Cheaper  back¬ 
ing  fabrics  will  be  employed.  Shoddier  trim  and  fastenings  will  be 
used  to  meet  lower  and  lower  prices.  Garments  of  unsuppcjrted  film 
will  be  offered  to  compete  with  fabric-  backed  items. 

Study  the  specifications  printed  elsewhere  on  this  page.  They  are 
not  exclusive  with  United  States  Rubber  Company.  Other  reputable 
manufacturers  follow  similar  high  specifications.  Check  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  offered  to  your  store,  especially  if  it  carries  an 
unusually  low  price  tag.  If  film  is  under  these  specifications,  if  seam 
strength  or  resistance  is  lower,  if  any  other  weakness  appears  in  the 
garment,  watch  out!  Buy  by  specification.  This  practice  can  protect 
your  store,  your  customer  and  this  great  new  market. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE 
A  VINYL-COATED  GARMENT 


Here  are  six  simple  checks  that  any  buyer  or  merchandise  man 
can  make  before  placing  an  order: 


FmI  it  —  If  it  has 
a  soft  finish,  it 
svill  stay  .soft  at 
low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Softness 
helps  drape.adds 
to  comfort.  Softest  vinyls  are 
made  by  casting  methotl. 


Jr  -V  Count  ttHdiot  — 

■  Seams  should 
1^  count  no  more 

than  six  to  eight 
Tri  ///  H  stitches  to  the 
inch.  More  than 
eight  stitches  to  the  inch  may 
cause  splitting  under  strain. 


Rub  it— Rub  two 
parts  of  garment 
together.  If  it 
slides  easily, 
without  sticking 
or  pulling,  if  it 
doesn’t  stick  when  pres.setl 
together,  it  will  resist  scuffing. 


Chock  bock  of 

sooms— -Seams  at 
1 1  points  of 

sf3ii*  should  lie 
backed  with 
V— 'T  tape,  especially 

around  pockets,  under  arms 
for  added  strength. 


Chock  backing  — 

Be  sure  it  has  a 
backing  —  the 
best  all-around 
back  is  knitted, 
has  enough  give 
to  move  with  the  plastic  with¬ 
out  tearing  or  splitting. 


Guorontoo  —  Is  it 
guaranteed,  un¬ 
conditionally,  by 
a  responsible 
manufacturer? 
Alio  — Has  the 
item  a  record  of  satisfactory 
consumer  experience? 


IMPULSE  SALES  POTENTIAL 


ftO**** 


(VATf  BPROOF 


VINYL  PLASTIC  RAINWEAR 


As  Plastics  move  into  more  and  more  items,  low  costs  will  make  more 
and  more  clothing  items  impulse  gcxxls.  More  and  more,  plastics  will 
make  automatic  selling  |X)ssible.  Compare  the  selling  of  traditional 
tailored  rainwear  with  the  dispenser  illustrated  above  l>eing  offered 
retailers  by  United  .States  Rubber  Company.  The  customer  need  not 
look  for  Raynster  coats,  but  how  easy  it  is  to  pick  one  up  at  the  rack, 
take  it  to  the  cashier,  and  a  sale  is  made! 


Questions  and  Answers  for  Sales  Training 

To  help  salespeople  sell  plastic  apparel  intelligently: 


For  Apparel  Made  of  Unsupported  Film: 

Q.  What  is  this  material? 

.V  It  is  vinvl  plastic  film,  a  very  durable  chemical  compound  rolled 
into  sheet  form. 

Q.  Will  it  wear? 

.\.  Yes,  indeed.  Even  though  it  is  very  light,  it  is  extremely  .strong, 
snag  and  tear  resistant.  With  reasonable  care,  it  will  last  in¬ 
definitely. 

Q.  How  is  it  sewn? 

.4.  It  is  not  stitched  with  thread.  Rather,  the  seams  are  fused  elec- 
tronicallv,  with  heat  and  pressure,  to  form  a  perfect  iMmd. 

Q.  Is  it  waterproof? 

.4.  Yes.  100%  waterproof,  even  to  the  seams  which  are  made  without 
needle  holes,  and  there’s  no  thicad  to  wick  up  moisture. 

Q.  How  do  you  clean  it? 

.4.  T  he  vinyl  film  resists  most  ordinary  stains  but.  if  soiled,  practically 
all  dirt  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  For  very  stublxirn 
stains,  mild  soap  and  water  usually  do  the  trick. 

Q.  Why  is  one  vinyl  coat  more  expensive  than  another? 

.4.  For  several  reasons— 1st,  the  vinyl  film  comes  in  various  thick- 
nes.ses— preferred  are  .004  inch  known  as  4  mil,  and  .006  inch  known 
as  6  mil.  Fhe  thicker  film  is  stronger,  to  take  more  rugged  wear— 
naturally  it  costs  more,  too. 

Q.  What  else  accounts  for  different  prices? 

A.  Notice  the  different  appearances  of  some  of  the  films.  Some  are 
printed  just  like  fabrics.  Others  are  emlxisstxl  to  give  effects  like 
fabric  or  leather  texture.  These  treatments  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garment.  Naturally,  they  add  slightly  to  the  cost. 

Q.  Doesn’t  tailoring  make  a  difference,  too? 

.4.  V’es,  indeed!  Full  coats,  cape  backs,  attached  hoods— all  require 
more  material,  more  hand  tailoring.  You  see,  except  for  the  lack 
of  thread,  vinvl  garments  are  tailoretl  just  like  fabric  garments 
so  prices  are  Ixnind  to  vary  just  as  fabric  garments  do.  But  be¬ 
cause  vinyl  film  costs  less  than  fabrics  offering  anything  like  the 
the  same  properties,  thev  can  lie  sold  for  less,  and  your  money 
goes  farther. 


For  Apparel  Made  of  Vinyl  Cooled  Fabrics 

Q.  What  is  this  material? 

.4.  This  is  cotton  fabric  (oated  with  vinvl  film,  permanently  fused 
together. 

Q.  Will  it  wear? 

.4.  4'ery  well,  indeed.  In  fact,  vinyl  film  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
materials  known.  It  is  scuff  and  tear  resistant  and  the  garment 
is  made  with  reinforced  seams  for  extra  protection. 

Q.  Is  it  comfortable? 

.4.  4'ery.  Notice  the  .soft  hand.  T  hat  makes  for  comfort  and  better 
drape  and  this  vinyl  stays  soft  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest 
weather  .  .  .  doesn’t  get  sticky  when  the  temperature  rises  either. 

().  Is  it  warm? 

.4.  Yes.  This  material  is  waterprcK)f  and  wind  resistant,  every  bit  as 
warm  a.s  leather  of  comparable  thickness  and  weight. 

Q.  Is  it  easy  to  care  for? 

.4.  4'erv.  4’ou  see.  vinyl  resists  most  spM)ts  and  stains,  never  has  to  be 
drv  cleaned.  Never  needs  more  than  (Kcasional  sponging  with 
mild  soap  and  water  to  look  alway.s  fresh  and  new. 

Q.  Why  are  some  vinyl  garments  more  expensive  than  others? 

.4.  Some  inexpensive  vinyl  garments  are  made  of  vinyl  film  alone,  with 
no  fabric  backing.  Such  material  is  much  less  costly  but,  without 
the  fabric  backing  to  reinforce  the  plastic  film  and  liold  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  garments  won’t  wear,  are  much  more  likely  to  split  at 
seams  «>r  other  points  of  stress. 

Q.  What  else  affects  the  price? 

.4.  With  coated  fabrics,  too,  there  are  differences— more  expensive 
coated  vinyl  fabrics  have  a  thicker  film  coating,  they’re  softer, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  resistant  to  snags  and  tears. 

Q.  ,4nd  what  alxnit  tailoring? 

.4.  That  tcK)  makes  a  big  difference.  Better  quality  linings,  trimmings, 
closures,  nice  styling  details,  all  these  add  to  the  basic  cost.  Each 
serves  a  gcxxl  pur)x>se.  Each  adds  to  the  value  of  the  garment. 
We  trv  to  fit  every  customer’s  needs  with  exactly  what  she  wants 
at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  our  high  cpiality  standards. 
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Responsible  Source  of  Supply 


United  States  Rubber  Company  has  been  manufacturing 
apparel  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  and  is  today  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  plastic  and  plastic-coated  cloth¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  basic  plastic 
hlms  and  coated  fabrics  from  which  plastic  apparel  is  made. 
Being  thus  both  a  producer  of  raw  materials  and  a  maker 
of  finished  garments,  places  it  in  a  unique  position  in  the 
apparel  held. 

Much  of  the  original  research  that  eventually  produced 


the  new  plastic  apparel  types  was  conducted  in  “U.  S." 
laboratories.  Company  technicians  are,  today,  working  on 
many  new  plastic  materials  and  new  garment  types  for 
marketing  in  the  future.  It  is  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  policy  to  check  all  new  products  hrst  in  the  laboratory, 
then  in  the  held  under  conditions  of  actual  service,  before 
offering  them  commercially.  Consequently,  all  “U.  S.” 
Clothing  products  can  be,  and  are,  fully  guaranteed  against 
all  reasonable  service  conditions. 


United  States  Rubber  Company  Facilities 


The  company  maintains  nineteen  branch  sales  offices,  each 
equipped  with  complete  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  offer  retailers  unequaled  service  in  mer¬ 
chandise  counseling  and  prompt  deliveries  of  their  re¬ 
quirements. 


“U.  S.”  Clothing  is  also  offered  on  the  company’s  regular 
advance  dating  policy  which  offers  attractive  inducements 
for  minimum  inventory  purchases.  Complete  information 
will  be  furnished  by  the  nearest  “U.  S.”  Branch. 


REPRINTS  OF  THIS  REPORT  AVAILABLE 

This  report  is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  plastic  apparel  industry  as  a  service  to  both  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
Additional  copies  of  this  report,  or  any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  phoning  the  nearest  United 
States  Rubber  Company  Branch  listed  below: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
FOOTWEAR  &  GENERAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  BRANCHES 


BRANCH  LOCATION 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore  5,  Md. 
Boston  6,  Moss. 
Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  32,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ADDRESS 
999  Lee  St.  S.W. 

SOO  N.  North  Point  Rd. 
560  Atlantic  Ave. 

133  E.  Swan  St. 

4135  South  Pulaski  Road 
1101  Central  Parkway 


BRANCH  LOCATION 

Dallas  9,  Texas 
Detroit  16,  Mich. 

No.  Kan.  City  16,  Mo. 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
New  Orleans  15,  La. 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


ADDRESS 

6125  Peeler  Street 
2121  W.  Fort  St. 

16th  &  Swift  Aves. 

400  Second  Ave.  N. 

900  S.  Jeff.  Davis  Pkwy. 
191  Hudsan  Street 
5th  &  Locust  Sts. 


BRANCH  LOCATION 
Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Denver  16,  Colo. 

Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  24,  Calif. 
Seattle  14,  Wash. 


ADDRESS 

101  Sandusky  St. 

305  S.  Broadway 
4800  Colarada  Blvd. 
Sato  &  E.  46th  Street 
6025  Third  St. 

220  Jackson  St. 


STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ROCKEPELLIR  CENTER  •  NEW  YORK 
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Produced  by  laminating  clear  plastic  to 
aluminum  ribbon  with  color-carrying  adhesive 


Merchandise  I 

Containing  It  1 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Home  furnishings 

Primarily  decorative. 

Qualities  vary;  a  poor  adhesive  may  cause 

Linens  1 

Wide  range  of  metallic,  ceramic  and  other 

yarn  to  de-laminate  in  wear. 

Knitting  yarn 

colors 

Because  they  do  not  shrink,  these  yarns  may 

Outerwear 

No  odor,  no  tarnish,  no  shrinkage 

pucker  if  used  on  fabrics  that  do  shrink 

Millinery 

Those  laminated  with  acetate  butyrate  are 

appreciably. 

Possibly  also  in  lingerie. 

washable,  cleanable,  resistant  to  abrasion, 

“Lurex”  is  not  a  generic  name;  it  is  the 

rugs,  negligees 

light,  moths,  chlorinated  water.  Those 

brand  name  of  Dobeckmun’s  acetate 

laminated  with  cellophane  are  not  wash¬ 
able.  Those  laminated  with  Metlar  will 
withstand  boiling  and  ironing. 

butyrate  laminated  yarn.  Same  company’s 
cellophane-laminated  yarn  does  not  use 
this  name.  “Metlon”  is  brand  name  of 

Metlon  Cor|X)ration’s  acetate  butyrate 
laminated  yarn;  “Metlon-Mylar”  is  brand 

1  name  for  the  same  company’s  yarn  lami¬ 

nated  with  DuPont’s  Mylar  polyester. 

Synthetic  fibers  from  Dow  Chemical  and  Firestone  respectively 

Merchandise 

Containing  Them 

Advantages 

S/tecial  Comment 

Outdoor  furniture 

Durable 

Very  little  so  far  in  department  store  mer¬ 

Rugs 

Wide  color  range 

Resist  stains  and  discolorations 

chandise 

A  protein  fiber,  produced  from  zein,  a  corn  protein, 
by  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 


Merchandise 

Containing  It 

AdvatUages 

Special  Comment 

Men’s  clothing,  socks 

Wool-like;  warm  to  the  touch;  resilient 

Low  wet  strength;  tends  to  mat  when  w'et 

s|x)rts  shirts,  robes 

Luxurious  feel;  soft  hand;  warmth  without 

Usually  appears  in  blends;  performance  de- 

Women’s  dresses,  sports- 

weight 

pends  on  fibers,  finish  and  construction  of 

wear,  beachwear,  robes 

Dyes  readily;  blends  readily  with  other  ! 

fabric. 

Sweaters 

fibers 

Vicara  is  usually  added  to  give  softer  hand 

Blankets 

Wrinkles  hang  out 

and  absorbency  to  other  synthetics.  In 

Soon:  Infants’  wear; 

Does  not  pill;  lessens  pilling  of  other  fibers 

most  blends,  20  to  25  per  cent  Vicara  is 

knitting  yarn 

blended  with  it 

needed  to  provide  its  characteristically 

.Absorbent,  but  dries  faster  than  wool  or 
cotton 

Resists  moths,  mildew,  acids 

Little  shrinkage;  no  static  problem;  no 
allergy  problem 

soft  hand. 
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l^’OST  discussions  of  fabrics  as- 
sume  that  the  fibers  are  woven 
or  knitted  to  produce  the  fabiic. 
Non- woven  fabrics  can  be  inaile, 
however,  by  subjecting  fibers  to 
heat  and  pressure,  possibly  with  tlie 
introduction  of  a  binding  agent. 
The  felts  used  in  hats  and  skirts 
are  familiar  forms  of  non-woven 
materials. 

The  non-woven  fabrics  now  on 
the  market  are  light,  supple,  shape- 
retaining,  resistant  to  stretching  and 
shrinking.  They  can  be  washed  or 
cleaned;  they  dry  quickly  and  are 
easily  pressed.  Despite  their  solid 
appearance,  they  are  porous,  an  im¬ 
portant  comfort  point  when  they 
are  used  in  apparel. 

Current  non-woven  fabrics  in¬ 
clude  Masslin,  which  uses  cotton 
and  rayon,  and  Pellon,  which  uses 
nylon,  acetate  and  cotton.  (Both 
are  brand  names.)  Important  uses 
include:  interfacing  for  garments, 
stiffening  in  luggage,  hamlbags, 
belts;  lining  for  draperies,  bed¬ 
spreads,  etc.;  disposable  towels, 
hankies,  dress  shields,  diaper  liners. 


Mr.  Lee  M.  Dubow, 

Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
writes 


ENTHUSIASM  for  the  superla- 
tive  washability  of  a  fabric 
sometimes  leads  stores  and  their  re¬ 
sources  to  present  an  article  as  wash¬ 
able  when  in  fact  it  should  be 
laundered  with  special  caution  or 
not  at  all.  Here  are  some  possible 
trouble  spots: 

Bulk  and  weight:  Some  articles  are 
too  big  or  too  heavy  when  ^vet  to 
be  washed  at  home. 

Trimmings,  linings,  bindings,  inter¬ 
facings,  etc.:  These  do  not  always 
have  the  same  color  fastness  to 


STORES 


A  ^  Parents’  Commended  Products  Week 
^  increases  sales  at  the  Emporium! 

The  sales  training  you  give  our  people,  the  excel¬ 
lent  display  properties  you  provide,  and  your  co¬ 
operation  help  make  our  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 
Commendation  Seal  promotion  a  prestige-building 
storewide  sales-stimulating  event.  99 


PMENTS’  MtMZ  NE 


Merchandising  Division 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Smart  retailers  hold  PARENTS’  COMMENDED 
PRODUCTS  WEEK  promotions,  over  and  over  again, 
to  step-up  volume  to  150%,  That’s  because  mothers  buy 
PARENTS’  Seal-awarded  brands  with  confidence.  You, 
too,  can  enjoy  a  big  boost  in  business.  Inquire  today! 


Mid.AM  III 

Cmumndtd  Tatei  Bnmdi 


PARENTS’  Seal  tie-in 
newspaper  advertising  —  like 
the  EMPORIUM’S- flaM 
heavy,  steady,  buy-minded 
traffic;  consistently  keeps 
PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 
among  the  3  top  publications 
in  retail  tie-in  linage! 


The  EMPORIUM  uses  vigoi-ous, 
mass  display  merchandising 
effort  to  spearhead  PARENTS’ 
COMMENDED  PRODUCTS 
WEEK  PROMOTION -and 
extra  volume  sales! 


cottons 


a  5  a  a  m  a^a 
a  a  g  m  mmm  a  ^a 
5  ^a  aaa^  mm  ma  ^a 


we 


. . .  and  we  re 


played  Santa  Clan 
to  5000  stores 
in  December 


doing  it  again  this  Spring! 

Here’s  what  happened  when  this  (Christmas  ad  ran  in  8  major  national 
magazines.  Here’s  why  you  can’t  afford  to  miss  the  next  Indian  Head 
brand  promotions 

•  1,000,000  Indian  Head  (Christmas  Tablecloth  booklets  were  snatched 
up  by  consumers  in  piece  goods  departments  everywhere! 

•  33,000  women  icrote  in  and  askeil  for  booklets  as  a  result  of  the 
promotion  excitement. 

•  .5000  stores  across  the  country  tied  in  completely  with  windows, 
interiors,  newspaper  ads! 

INow,  r»'  j  more  promotions  for  your  store  backed  by  two  yardage¬ 
selling  national  ad  campaigns — the  current  "Reversible  Bedspreads’’ and 
the  coming  "Pick-a-Pocket  Skirt.’’ 

FREE  DISPLWS!  FREE  TIE-IN  SUGGESTIONS!  FREE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKLETS 

FOR  YOUR  store!  WRITE  TO:  INDIAN  HEAD  MILLS. INC. 

Remember  Uecemherl  Ask  your  Indian  head  salesman  1407  Broadway,  New  York  18,  New  York 

for  the  full  story  on  the  next  Indian  Head  promotions! 
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915  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment. 


NRDGA’S  MENS 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  third  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

Check  attached  Bill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . . 

Address  .  . .  . 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  soles  tax  if  delivered  in  N.  Y.  C. 


washing,  the  same  shrinkage  pei- 
iorniance,  the  same  drying  speed, 
the  same  ironing  requirements, 
as  the  fabric  in  the  main  hotly  of 
the  article. 

Items  to  be  washed  separately:  Some 
fabrics  use  dyes  that  discolor  the 
wash  water  and  may  soil  other 
articles  in  the  same  wash.  Some, 
like  nylon,  pick  up  discolorations 
from  the  wash  water  more  readily 
than  others. 

Sizes,  finishes:  Some  fabrics  use 
washable  fibers  but  have  sizing  or 
special  finishes  that  will  not  sur¬ 


vive  the  lauiulering  process. 

Xo-iron  fabrics;  Some  will  acquire 
wrinkles  in  extremely  hot  water; 
some  need  a  touch-up  with  the 
iron  for  gootl  apj^earance. 

Seam  puckering:  If  the  sewing 
thread  used  in  the  article  does 
not  match  the  fabric’s  aliility  to 
resist  shrinkage,  seam  puckering 
may  result.  To  avoid  this  in  fali- 
rics  that  do  not  shrink  or  stretch, 
like  those  of  Orion  or  Fiberglas. 
for  example,  the  use  of  Orion 
thread  is  recommended  by  floats 
&:  Clark. 


■OECAUSE  some  fibers  are  natiir- 
ally  resistant  to  moth  damage 
and  others  can  be  processed  for 
moth  protection,  statements  about 
the  ability  of  a  particular  fabric  or 
garment  to  resist  moth  damage  are 
sometimes  made  carelessly.  Here 
are  points  to  check; 

Fiber  content:  There  are  many 
fibers,  especially  among  the  syn¬ 
thetics,  that  moths  don’t  care  to 
eat.  But  if  the  unappetizing  fiber 
is  blentled  or  mixed  with  wool, 
the  moth  larva  will  suppress  his 
taste  aiul  chew  his  way  through 
these  filters  to  get  at  the  wool. 
Mothproohng  finishes:  Finishes  that 
get  right  into  the  yarn,  usually  at 


the  dyeing  stage,  and  stay  in  that 
yarn  in  spite  of  washing,  (lean¬ 
ing,  weather,  etc.,  represent  jx^r- 
manent  mothproohng  for  wool. 
Other  hnishes  that  wear  off,  or 
wash  or  clean  off,  give  only  tem¬ 
porary  protection  that  should  not 
be  confused  with  permanent  pro¬ 
tection. 

Food  spots:  Fhe  customer  should 
not  be  given  the  impression  that 
the  mothproofed  or  moth  resist¬ 
ant  cpialities  of  the  fabric  relieve 
her  of  all  responsibility.  Food 
sjjots  on  stored  clothes  can  tempt 
the  moth  larva’s  appetite,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unpalatable  the  hber  in 
its  clean  state  may  be. 


Reprints  of  the 
section  on  fibers 
are  available. 

Single  copies:  25  cents 
50  copies:  $10 
Additional  50’8:  $8 

STORES 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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STORES 


The  Personnel  Job 


In  six  sessions  at  the  January  Convention, 
memhers  of  the  Personnel  Group  discussed; 


►  Retirement  plans  and  other  social  lienefits 

►  A  new  kind  of  initial  training 

►  Administrative  problems 

►  Development  of  executive  skills 

►  Sales  training 

►  Distrihutive  education  programs 


i^irr  ot  the  challenging  prohleins 
^  that  late  jtersonnel  inanageinent 
ttxlay,  these  three  were  chosen  for  tlis- 
(iission  at  a  general  session  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  (iroiip:  social  benefits,  responsi- 
bilities  to  the  aging  worker,  anti  exec¬ 
utive  self-evaluation.  Melville  A. 
Smiley,  personnel  director  of  LaSalle 
H:  Koch  (Company,  was  chairman  ot  the 
meeting. 

Employee  Benefits.  I'he  NK1)(>A  is 

carrying  on  a  national  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent,  the  kinds  and  the 
costs  of  welfare  benefits  retailers  are 
providing  for  their  employees.  Merle 
L.  Kitchen,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Employee  Relations  Service,  presented 
a  preliminary  report,  based  on  200  re¬ 
plies  to  the  NRDGA  questionnaire. 

“In  this  day  of  high  payroll  costs 
and  low  profits,”  said  Kitchen,  “it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  retailers 
know  where  their  money  is  spent  and 
for  what  purpose.  Our  industry  must 
compete  with  other  industries  in  the 
recruitment  of  employees.  The  ability 
of  the  industry  to  provide  not  only  a 
im)|x;r  wage  but  competitive  fringe 
benefits  will  materially  influence  both 
the  (piality  and  calibre  of  the  jxjople 
we  employ,  and,  most  important, 
retain.” 

I  he  preliminary  figures.  Kitchen  re- 
jxmed,  showed  that  over  half  of  the 
stores  provide  these  benefits:  hospital¬ 
ization  insurance;  surgical  and  medi¬ 


cal  benehts;  paid  sick  leave;  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  sickness  and  accident  bene¬ 
fits.  Nearly  half  have  jiension  pro¬ 
grams,  and  about  20  }K*r  cent  have 
profit-sharing  plans. 

V'ery  few  stores  have  as  yet  ailopted 
the  relatively  new  type  of  stnial  bene¬ 
fit  known  as  catastrophe  insurance, 
which  insurance  comipanies  first  start¬ 
ed  to  offer  about  hve  years  ago.  Be¬ 
cause  many  employers  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  this  tyjie  of  protection, 
Kitchen  described  it  in  more  detail 
than  others: 

“The  word  ‘catastrophe,’  ”  he  said, 
“usually  applies  to  almost  all  serious 
medical  expenses  in  excess  of  a  de¬ 
ductible  amount,  which  can  be  partly 
or  wholly  met  with  the  benefits  of 
other  policies.  .  .  .  .As  an  example, 
polio  is  a  catastrophe.  Its  effects  usual¬ 
ly  are  of  long  duration  and  most  costly 
to  the  individual.  And  yet,  as  one 
leading  personnel  director  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  store  stated:  ‘My  management 
provided  protection  to  its  3,000  em¬ 
ployees  against  this  unpredictable  ill- 
ne.ss  at  about  the  cost  of  replacing  two 
street  floor  display  wintlows  blown 
out.’  .  .  .  While  this  is  a  relatively  new 
form  of  insurance  coverage,  I  encour¬ 
age  you  to  give  more  thought  to  it 
because  it  can  rank  high  in  employee 
morale  at  relatively  low'  cost  to  man¬ 
agement.  Heavy  industry  has  already 
taken  definite  steps  to  provide  this 
protection  for  many  employees.” 


What  They  Cost.  As  to  the  cost  ot  pro¬ 
viding  these  various  benefits.  Kitchen 
reportetl  that  the  median  figure  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  preliminary  analysis  is  3.1 
jier  cent  of  rank  and  file  payroll  for 
stores  over  .SS  million  and  l.fi  jier  cent 
for  stores  under  .'SS  million.  I'he  fig¬ 
ures,  he  said,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  all  business  as  reported  in  a 
recent  survey  by  the  United  .States 
(diamber  of  Commerce. 

“Too  many  retail  stores  have  not 
communicated  with  their  employees 
about  the  Ixjnefits  they  provide,”  said 
Kitchen.  “They  should  be  made  aware 
of  which  benefits  are  Ix-'ing  providetl 
by  management.  There  are  some  out¬ 
standing  instances  in  which  stores 
have  told  their  employees  about  the 
benefits  they  receive— either  through 
the  employees’  newspafier  or  in  the 
form  of  attractive  pamphlets  once  or 
twice  a  year.  .  .  .  Tell  your  employees 
about  what  they  are  getting.  Ciive 
them  the  information  in  figures  they 
can  understand.  Let  them  know  what 
has  been  done  for  them,  for— as  the 
figures  tentatively  indicate— the  par¬ 
ticipating  stores  have  done  a  lot.” 

A  final  report  on  the  survey  w'ill  be 
issued  by  the  Personnel  (iroup  later 
this  year. 

No  Age  Limits.  Discussing  the  older 
worker,  Elizabeth  Hatch,  jjersonnel 
director  of  C^arson  Pirie  Scott  &  C^om- 
pany  considered  two  questions:  his 
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efficiency  on  the  job  and  the  help  he 
can  l)e  given  to  prepare  ft)r  retirement. 

One  of  the  employer’s  basic  rights, 
she  said,  is  certainly  the  right  to 
employ  the  best  qualified  individual 
lor  a  job  and  to  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  production,  ft  is  his  corre- 
s|)onding  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  denied 
arbitrarily  by  age  restrictions,  any 
more  than  by  restrictions  as  to  race 
or  creed. 

The  older  employee’s  right  to  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  also  governed 
by  res|)onsihilities:  to  understand  and 
accept  performance  standards  anti  to 
recognize  that  age  can  affect  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  prothice;  to  be  flexible  and 
adjust  to  changing  conditions:  to  he 
willing  to  learn  (the  ability  to  learn 
tloes  not  decrease  sharply  with  age); 
and  to  be  willing  to  teach. 

These  rights  and  responsibilities  can 
all  l)e  blended  into  a  program  that 
makes  effective  use  of  older  jjeople  in 
the  organization  and  at  the  same  time 
prepares  them  to  accept  decreased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  actual  retirement. 

It  is  being  done  at  C^arson’s. 

Getting  the  Facts.  During  the  war. 
Miss  Hatch,  reported,  the  store  had 
lifted  its  age  limits  for  new  employees: 
after  the  war,  it  was  decided  that 
before  the  age  limits  were  restored,  a 
performance  survey  of  the  older  work¬ 
ers  should  be  made.  That,  said  Miss 
Hatch,  would  be  a  good  hrst  step  in 
any  store  where  management  wants  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  older  person 
more  intelligently.  Carson’s  found 
that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
employees  were  over  50,  and  that  .375 
employees,  still  with  the  company,  had 
l)een  hired  when  they  were  alreatly 
past  50. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  this 
group  ranked  among  the  best  of  the 
employees  in  productivity  tests  and  in 
other  mental  and  personality  tests. 

Carson’s  decided  that  to  restore  an 
arbitrary  age  limit  on  hiring  would 
deprive  the  store  of  valuable  jjerson- 
nel.  The  only  distinction  now  made  in 
the  case  of  new  employees  over  50  is 
that  they  do  not  acquire  pension 
rights.  Miss  Hatch  commented  that 
Avhen  the  pension  problem  is  explained 
at  the  time  of  hiring,  there  is  no  feel¬ 
ing  later  on  of  being  discriminated 


against. 

Outside  of  this  one  factor,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  age  as  such  does  not  enter  into 
hiring  or  promotion  |K>licies— qualifi¬ 
cations  lor  the  job  and  maintained 
production  standartls  are  the  criteria. 
Good  jiersonnel  planning,  however, 
does  require  that  there  be  an  adequate 
age  distribution  in  each  department, 
so  that  retirement  ilates  do  not  tome 
close  together. 

Improving  Performance.  Out  of  Car¬ 
son’s  experience  Miss  Hatch  outlined 
a  program  for  making  best  use  of  the 
older  Iverson’s  abilities.  It  should  start 
with  investigation;  compare  the  older 
and  younger  groups  of  employees  on 
their  pimluction  records  (noting  if 
prtHluctivity  decreases  appreciably  at 
any  certain  age):  on  absenteeism:  ac¬ 
cident  frequency:  errors  or  (|uality  of 
work;  insurance  and  workers’  tompen- 
sation  benefits  paid;  and  medical  rec¬ 
ords. 

“Tse  every  device  available,”  she 
advised,  “to  help  in  determining  the 
differences  between  functional  age, 
(ability  to  work)  and  chronological 
age.  Develop  with  the  medical  direc¬ 
tor  physical  standards  by  ty|)e  of  job. 
(He  will  be  the  first  to  agree  with  you 
that  physical  alertness  is  not  a  matter 
of  age  alone.)  Develop  and  use  apti¬ 
tude,  personality  and  proficiency  tests. 
There  are  individual  differences  in 
these  areas  regardless  of  age. 

“Review  constantly  the  retpiirements 
of  our  jobs.  .Simplihed  methods,  im¬ 
proved  equipment,  etc.,  often  enable 
the  older  person  to  perform  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Develop  realistic  standartls  of  job 
performance— not  in  terms  of  prcxluc- 
tion  only,  but  also  in  judgment,  pa 
tience,  etc.  Improve  jjerformance  re¬ 
view  techniques,  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  knows  all  that  is  expected  of 
him  and  to  what  degree  he  meets  the 
standards.  Examine  training  tech¬ 
niques  in  reference  to  the  older  jier- 
son:  he  may  learn  more  slowly  but  is 
often  more  accurate  than  the  younger 
}>erson.” 

Retirement  Program.  .\t  Carson’s  no 
arbitrary  age  limit  is  set  for  retire¬ 
ment,  any  more  than  it  is  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  jjromotion.  However,  the 
store  regards  it  as  a  responsibility  to 
prepare  the  older  person  to  accept  re¬ 


tirement  and  to  help  make  the  retire¬ 
ment  jjericKl  itself  a  happy  one.  Mar¬ 
tha  Douglass  of  the  |>ersonnel  stall 
gives  full  time  to  this  program. 

Every  employee  is  given  a  complete 
physical  examination  around  the  time 
of  his  filth  birthday.  .\t  this  time,  too, 
a  series  of  friendly  individual  con¬ 
ferences  begins,  during  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  retirement,  its  problems  and 
the  new  activities  possible  are  all  dis- 
cu-ssed.  The  aim  is  to  condition  the 
employee  to  accept  the  idea  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  make  preparations  to  enjoy 
it.  Discussions  and  planning  of  this 
kind  are  also  projects  of  the  store’s 
Twenty-Five  Year  C^lub,  and  many 
new  hobbies  and  even  new  careers  are 
started  in  this  way  before  the  time  for 
leaving  the  store  arrives.  Practically 
all  the  decisions  to  retire  are  volun¬ 
tary. 

-After  retirement,  the  employees  re¬ 
tain  their  discount  privileges;  continue 
to  receive  the  store  jraper;  and  have  a 
s|)eciai  club  rtxjm  in  the  store  where 
teas  are  held  for  them  regularly.  Miss 
Douglass  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
them  and  is  always  available  for  coun¬ 
selling. 

Knowing  Yourself.  Communication 
skill— jrerhaps  the  most  inqMrrtant 
skill  the  jrersonnel  worker  possesses— 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  technitjue;  emo¬ 
tional  responsiveness  plays  the  biggest 
part  in  it.  To  prove  this  point,  .Mrs. 
.Alice  Rice  C^ook,  head  of  the  Human 
Relations  Center  of  the  City  College 
School  of  Business,  New  York,  first 
asked  each  member  of  the  audience  to 
rate  himself  on  a  jrersonality  tpiestion- 
naire  she  distributed  and  then  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relative  importance  of  the 
(piestions  with  whoever  was  seated 
nearest. 

Her  informal  talk  was  based  partly 
on  the  group’s  selection  of  the  most 
important  attributes  listed  on  the  |)er- 
sonality  questionnaire;  partly  on  the 
differing  degrees  of  success  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  audience  ex|>erienced  in 
making  contact  with  their  neighbors. 
.\s  to  the  jjersonality  cpiestions.  the 
audience  selected  these  as  the  three 
most  imjrortant;  “Do  1  recognize  and 
treat  each  |)erson  as  a  unitpie  human 
being  who  jrossesses  untapped  abili¬ 
ties?”:  “Do  I  respond  sympathetically 
and  creatively  to  other  people,  so  as 
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togi\t  them  conHdeiice  and  courase?”; 
and  ‘  Have  I  joy  and  zest  for  living 
uliitli  IS  expressed  in  iny  approach  to 
jieople?”. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  self  evaluation 
on  these  scores,  Mrs.  Oook  suggested 
that  the  ease  with  which  each  individ¬ 
ual  hail  resfjonded  to  his  neighbor  was 
one  rough  measure.  One’s  own  opin¬ 
ion  tan  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  she 
cautioned;  and  for  those  who  had 
rated  themselves  high  on  the  cjuestion- 
naire,  she  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
good  itlea  to  have  themselves  rated  by 
members  of  their  families  or,  possibly, 
their  secretaries. 

Alice  Frantz  and  J.  R.  Rowe  led  the  discussion  of 

the  \.  M.  C.  initial  training  program. 


A.M.C.’s  Initial  Training 


A  NEW  kind  of  initial  training, 
which  emphasizes  salesmanship 
rather  than  systems,  is  being  used  in 
many  stores  of  the  .Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Ciorporation.  It  was  both 
explained  and  demonstrated  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Personnel  Ciroup, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Portia  Dea¬ 
con,  |)ersonnel  director  of  The  Wurz¬ 
burg  do.,  Grand  Rapids. 

.Alice  Frantz,  training  director  of 
Strawbridge  &  C^lothier,  ilescribed  the 
new  technique.  It  replaces  the  con¬ 
ventional  method  of  drilling  new 
|)eople  in  systems  and  procedures— a 
methixl  which  not  only  neglects  sales¬ 
manship  but  doesn’t  do  a  very  good 
job  of  teaching  systems  either.  This 
fact  was  clear  to  the  training  directors 
of  .A.  M.C.  four  years  ago,  when  an 
employee  survey  showed  that  more 
than  80  j>er  cent  of  the  people  felt 
neither  confident  nor  competent  when 
their  initial  training  was  finished. 
There  was  a  disturbingly  high  |)ercent- 
age  of  drop-outs  during  the  initial 
training,  and  a  very  high  turnover  iliir- 
ing  the  first  month. 

It  took  two  years  of  work  to  prtxluce 
the  outline  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  program:  one  which  could 
make  the  new  salesperson  feel  at  home 
in  the  atmosphere  and  techniques  of 
department  store  selling,  and  allow 
her  to  grasp  the  system  details  as  a 
natural  and  rational  part  of  the  job. 
.After  months  of  trial  and  cx|K.*riment 


at  Foley’s,  Houston,  the  new  system 
was  intrcxluced  generally  into  the 
.A.  M.  C.  stores.  Here,  as  Miss  Frantz 
ilescribed  it,  is  the  way  the  program 
w'orks: 

Group  Dynamics.  The  classroom  is  set 
up  like  a  typical  selling  department 
area,  w’ith  counters,  merchandise,  dis¬ 
plays,  wrapping  desk  and  supplies, 
cash  register,  telephone,  etc. 

“The  basic  educational  process,’’ 
said  Miss  Frantz,  “is  what  educators 
call  Group  Dynamics— w'hich  means 
that  learning  occurs  through  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  total  group,  not  by 
the  force  of  a  single  instructor  as  the 
voice  of  authority.’’ 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
“sales  demonstrations,’’  in  which  some 
members  of  the  class  act  out  the  roles 
of  salesperson  and  customers  while 
others  observe  and  take  notes.  A  ser¬ 
ies  of  21  basic  selling  situations  (varieil 
a  gooil  ileal  by  the  individual  stores  in 
practice)  has  been  prepared.  They  are 
graduated  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex.  The  trainee  who  is  selected  to 
|>lay  the  jxirt  of  the  salesperson  leaves 
the  room  while  those  who  are  to  act 
the  customer  roles  are  briefed  on  what 
they  are  to  do.  During  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  “salesperson”  is  on  her  own, 
using  her  wits  and  what  she  has  previ¬ 
ously  learned  in  class.  .After  the  dem¬ 
onstration,  the  class,  guided  by  the 
leader,  iliscusses  what  was  ilone  and 


how  it  lould  be  improved.  Kecause 
they  first  define  the  situation  and  rea¬ 
son  out  the  problem,  the  trainees  are 
ijuick  to  understand  systems  which 
would  seem  difficult  and  complicated 
to  learn  by  rote. 

Saleschecks  don’t  enter  the  picture 
until  the  fifth  demonstration.  As  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  a  part  of  the  “act-it-out” 
training,  the  “sales[>erson”  at  the 
counter  calls  out  to  the  class  what  keys 
she  is  punching  on  a  cash  register  or 
what  information  she  is  writing  on 
the  salescheck.  (Mass  mendiers  are  writ¬ 
ing  their  own  saleschecks  at  the  same 
time. 

Training  Leaders.  Training  the  teach¬ 
er  to  adopt  the  role  of  group  leader 
rather  than  lecturer  has  been  a  major 
undertaking  in  itself.  It  was  begun  at 
an  intensive  three-day  w'orkshop  for 
training  directors  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  A.  M.  C.,  and  in  a  number 
of  the  stores.  Miss  Frantz  commented, 
“actual  adoption  of  the  program  was 
delayed  several  months  until  the  train¬ 
ing  staffs  .  .  .  disciplined  themselves  in 
the  art  of  group  leadership.” 

“No  two  class  groups,”  she  said,  “are 
the  same;  no  sales  demonstrations  are 
ever  acteil  identically  and  no  tw'o  ilis- 
cussions  of  the  same  topic  cover  the 
same  ground,  leaders  are  alert  to 
bring  out  all  |K>ssibilities  of  a  iliscus- 
'sion  around  each  sales  demonstration 
so  as  to  get  the  group  to  voluntarily 
ilecide  the  best  possible  action  or  ile- 
cision.  .Actions  that  do  take  place  are 
easily  covereil,  but  frequently  several 
]x)ssibilities  ilo  not  come  out  in  a  deni- 
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onstration  and  the  leader  must  make 
sure  that  such  omissions  are  brought 
up  for  discussion.  .  .  .  The  leader 
strives  to  never  ask  a  direct  specific 
(juestion  nor  give  a  direct  answer  to  a 
(juestion.  .  .  .  The  desired  goals  come 
from  group  action  and  thinking.” 

After  the  exposition  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  by  Miss  Frantz,  a  group  of  re¬ 
tailing  students  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Clollege  of  the  City  of 
New  York  t«M)k  the  part  of  a  training 
class  in  action,  with  j.  R.  Rowe, 
.\.  M.C.  |)ersonnel  coordinator,  lead¬ 


ing  the  demonstration. 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  program, 
Georgia  Wittich,  training  director  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  said  it  has  been 
effective  anti  accepted  enthusiastically 
by  the  trainees.  For  training  directors 
considering  the  installation  of  such  a 
system,  she  outlined  five  basic  steps: 
(1)  Prepare  the  training  staff  thor¬ 
oughly,  (2)  Structure  every  sales  dem¬ 
onstration  carefully,  (.S)  T17  each  one 
out  in  a  “dry  run,”  (1)  Explain  the 
program  to  line  executives,  ami  (5) 
Keep  on  evaluating  and  improving. 


Increasing  Executive  Skills 


A  DDIENCT  participation  was  an 

important  feature  of  several  of 
the  Personnel  (iroup’s  sessions,  and  it 
reached  its  high  jjoint  in  the  session 
on  the  subject  of  increasing  executive 
skills.  This  was  organized  as  a  tlemon- 
stration  of  the  “incident  prtxess”  tet  h- 
nitjue  of  training  supervisors.  Dr. 
Paul  Pigors,  associate  professor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  at  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  acted  as 
group  discussion  leader,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  actetl  as  a  class  of  trainees.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  “class”  in 
this  case  numbered  about  400,  whereas 
the  ideal  training  group  is  limited  to 
15  or  20,  the  procedure  was  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  incident  stuily  and 
discussion  system  at  work. 

Charles  B.  Potter,  general  jjersonnel 
manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  o|>ened  the  session  by  enu¬ 
merating  the  following  objectives  of 
a  group  training  program  for  execu¬ 
tive  development: 

“(1)  .\n  improved  understanding  of 
human  relations,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  appreciating  people’s  feelings 
and  attitudes  in  the  work  situation. 

“  (2)  An  improved  ability  to  apply 
practical  judgment  to  a  situation,  tak¬ 
ing  Into  account  any  human  relations 
elements  involved. 

“  (3)  .\n  improved  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  the  business  other 
than  their  own,  and  as  a  result,  better 
coordination  l>etween  these  func¬ 
tions.” 

Discussion  began  with  the  descrip 
tion  of  an  incident  which  appeared  on 


the  surface  to  be  a  discipline  problem, 
ami  which  called  for  a  ilecision  to  be 
made  by  the  store  superintendent.  Dr. 
Pigors  explained  that  the  class  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  present  such  an  incident 
to  the  group  and  then  lead  the  train¬ 
ees  through  three  steps:  first,  fact¬ 
finding;  second,  a  concise  summarv 
of  the  actual  |)oints  at  issue,  and, 
third,  decision-making. 

First,  Fact-Finding.  Ihe  incident,  as 
presenteil,  is  actually  ilevoitl  of  the 
basic  facts  retpiired  for  decisions.  .\s 
in  most  instances  where  complaints 
are  taken  to  an  executive,  the  incitletit 
ilestribetl  is  the  boiling-over  of  accu¬ 
mulated  difficulties,  and  is  brought  to 
the  executive’s  attention  either  by  a 
person  who  is  involved  and  preju- 
tlicetl,  or  by  one  win)  does  not  him¬ 
self  have  all  the  facts  that  bear  on  it. 

In  the  case  used  for  illustration,  :i 
buyer  complained  to  the  store  super- 
intentlent  that  two  girls  newly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  department  were  refusing 
to  tlo  required  stock  work  and  stirring 
up  discontent  among  other  sales¬ 
people:  that  the  department’s  service 
siq)ervisor  was  unable  to  control  the 
situation,  and  that  either  the  two  girls 
or  the  service  supervisor  should  l)e 
discharged.  The  store  siq)erintenclent 
referred  the  case  to  the  store’s  person¬ 
nel  administrator  in  the  form  of  a 
complaint  against  the  tw'o  girls.  The 
discussion  later  developed  the  fact 
that  he  had  clone  this  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  information  supplied  him  by 
the  assistant  service  superintendent. 


who,  in  his  turn,  had  accepted  the  in¬ 
formation  given  him  by  the  biiver, 
with  no  further  investigation. 

With  Dr.  Pigors  acting  as  the  source 
of  information,  mcmilrers  of  the  .uuli- 
eme  then  askecf  cpiestions  which 
elicited  a  wealth  of  other  facts  altout 
the  situation.  .\s  in  actual  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  some  of  the  facts  turned  up 
were  irrelevant,  but  skillful  leadership 
in  discussion  keeps  these  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  .\mong  the  pertinent  facts 
ttirned  up  in  this  case  were  these: 

Although  the  store  in  t|uestion  had 
a  dottltle  set-tip  ol  merchandising 
and  service  authority,  the  Iniyer  was 
accustomed  to  override  the  seivice 
man  and  impose  his  own  rules  on  tlie 
selling  staff. 

It  was  developed  further  that  the 
buyer  had  brought  his  sales  staff 
w  ith  him  from  another  store:  that  his 
stock  work  recjuirements  violated  the 
store’s  own  rules:  that  stock  work  in 
this  department,  unlike  others,  took 
the  girls  entirely  off  the  selling  floor; 
that  the  service  supervisor  was  weak 
and  inept;  that  the  girls  newly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  departments  h;ul 
never  Ireen  troublemakers  before  hut 
that  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  store’s  regulations,  which 
limited  the  times  at  which  they  were 
recjuiied  to  do  stock  work.  It  was 
also  brought  out  that  they  had  done 
the  stcnk  work  as  required,  but,  being 
active  union  members,  had  referred 
their  complaint  to  the  union  as  well 
as  to  the  sei"vice  supervisor.  Being  oft 
the  sales  Hcxir  at  jreak  selling  jrericxls 
interfered  with  their  commission  earn¬ 
ings.  The  union  intended  to  press 
(as  it  has  done  in  the  past)  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  stocktaking  by  the  sales¬ 
people  be  eliminated  and  done  in¬ 
stead  by  merchandise  clericals. 

These  were  the  facts  that  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  uncovered  in  this  case  (a 
real  one)  by  the  personnel  administra¬ 
tor  when  the  matter  was  referred  to 
him. 

Second,  the  Summary.  In  a  real  class 
setup,  one  of  the  individuals  would 
be  asked  at  this  point  to  summarize 
the  situation.  In  the  convention  ses¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Pigors  summarized  it.  .Now. 
instead  of  being  a  case  of  two  trouble¬ 
makers  among  the  salespeople,  the 
problem  was  seen  to  be  much  wider 
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anti  more  diffitiiit  to  handle.  It  in- 
volveil  the  dual  eotttrol  system  oi  tle- 
jjartment  management  and  the  store’s 
relations  with  the  union,  among  other 
things.  For  handling  the  immediate 
iiuident,  the  tletision  was  that  there 
should  he  an  impartial  hearing  in 
whith  all  the  people  involveil  could 
|)Ut  their  statements  and  complaints 
oil  letortl. 

In  the  actual  case,  siuh  a  hearing 
was  lieltl,  with  the  store  union  lepre- 
senud  as  well  as  the  specific  individ¬ 
uals  invrilved.  .Mterwartls,  the  store 
changed  to  a  system  of  department 
lontrol  through  the  buyer.  ,\11  luivers 
were  letpiired  to  limit  stocktaking  to 
the  lioiiis  specified  by  store  policy, 
and  these  were  limited  more  shai|)lv 
than  before.  In  the  specific  depart¬ 
ment  (onceined,  the  physical  stock 
set-up  and  the  housekeeping  were  im- 
jiroved.  I'lie  arbitrary  biiver,  a  good 
liiisiness-produter,  was  given  some 
gtiidaiue  in  handling  people:  and  the 
inept  service  supervisor  was  first  irans- 
Icrred  and  then  left  the  store. 

rite  Personnel  (iroup  audience 
didn’t  ;igree  with  all  these  decisions. 
|iaiti(tiiarly  with  the  decision  to 
change  the  whole  organi/ation  setu|) 
instead  of  administering  the  existing 
one  properly. 

Dr.  Pigors  emphasi/ed,  however, 
that  the  particular  case  or  decision 
was  less  important  than  the  process 
ot  developing  the  ability  to  find.  I  e- 
hind  the  surface  facts,  the  truly  rele- 
\ant  facts  which  must  figure  in  decis¬ 
ion-making.  “We  have  had  sessions,” 
he  said,  “where  nobodv  knew  what 
really  had  gone  on.  to  start  with,  but 
'Oil  can  become  so  exjjert  that  you  can 
‘break  a  case’  in  10  or  12  minutes.” 


"We  are  no  longer  a  nation  of 
young  men.  If  our  economy  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  high  rate  of  production  and 
not  suffer  the  pangs  of  moss  unemploy¬ 
ment,  our  older  workers  must  be  given 
equal  status  in  the  competitive  job 
market.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  skilled 
work  force  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  our  older  workers  mus-  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  skills  up  to  date 
ond  not  grow  rusty  from  inactivity," 
—Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell, 
in  a  speech  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Personnel  Administration 


A  1'  an  open  foruin  session  of  the 
Personnel  Ciroup,  cpiestions  on 
many  phases  ot  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  were  submitted  and  answered, 
both  by  members  ot  the, audience  and 
by  a  panel  consisting  of  .Maurice  H. 
Berins,  personnel  director,  G.  Fox  & 
Go.,  Hartford,  Gonn.;  Harry  .Matelski, 
|>er.stmnel  manager,  W'olf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Bertha  Yager, 
personnel  director,  England  Brothers. 
Inc.,  Pittsfield,  .Mass. 

File  cpiestions.  which  were  deposit 
eel  in  a  cpiestion  box  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  covered  a  wide  range  of  top¬ 
ics,  including  pension  plans,  sick  leave 
pay  policies,  recruiting  programs  and 
compensation  plans  for  outside  sales¬ 
men. 

Payment  During  Illness.  How  many 
stores  pav  employees  for  absence  dur¬ 
ing  illness  from  the  first  clay?  To  what 
extent  are  rates  of  jiayment  governed 
by  length  of  service? 

■Merle  Kitchen  said  that  the  Person 
nel  Ciroup’s  survey  on  benefit  policies, 
now  being  analy/ecl.  indicates  that  t)2 
per  cent  of  stores  pay  from  the  first 
clay  ol  illness.  Harry  Hogan,  person-  ^ 
nel  manager  ol  I’he  |.  L.  Hudson 
Gompanv,  said  that  his  store  consitl- 
eiecl  first  day  pay  essential,  regarclles' 
of  the  one  or  two  clay  waiting  period 
that  most  insurance  companies  re 
cpiire.  1  he  rates  deiH-nd  on  length  ol 
service,  ranging  from  one  cpiarter  ol 
regular  pav  for  new  employees  to  full 
pav  lor  those  with  service  of  a  year  or 
more.  Payments  are  continued  auto¬ 
matically  up  to  10  weeks  ol  illness  and 
up  to  20  weeks  on  special  authori/a- 
tion.  .\  doctor’s  certificate  may  or  may 
not  be  recpiired. 

When  absence  for  illness  cKcurs  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after  a  holiday, 
the  majority  of  stores  pay  for  the  holi- 
clav;  a  few  require  doctor’s  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  illness. 

.\n  unusual  plan  is  in  effect  at  the 
Purcell  Go.,  Lexington,  Ky.  Here, 
anyone  who  has  been  with  the  store 
for  a  year  has  built  ujj  12  clays  of  paid 
sick  leave,  which  may  be  used  as  vaca¬ 
tion  time  in  addition  to  the  regular 
vacation  of  ciiie  week. 


Retirement  Plans.  show  of  hands 
indicated  that  perhaps  a  cpiarter  of 
the  stores  represented  have  formal  re¬ 
tirement  plans.  In  eight  of  these  plans, 
retirement  is  mandatory  at  (i5  to  70. 

F.  W.  Lawe,  general  manager  of 
Harrod’s,  Ltd.,  London,  reported  that 
the  compulsory  retirement  age  of  fi.") 
for  men  and  55  or  (iO  for  women  is  not 
IKipular;  his  store  hojjes  to  find  a  way 
of  extending  the  age  limit  by  a  few 
years.  .Store  management,  he  said,  has 
learned  much  about  the  experiences 
and  feelings  of  the  retired  people  at 
the  monthly  teas  which  they  are  all 
invited  to  attend.  More  and  more, 
Harrod’s  is  arranging  for  the  retired 
jieople  to  come  in  to  work  cKcasionally 
at  special  periods. 

■V  number  of  stores  reported  similar 
recpiirements  governing  the  maximum 
age  for  entry  into  the  retirement  pro¬ 
gram.  Typical  were  the  Ci.  Fox  plan, 
in  which  the  employee  must  be  under 
(iO  to  cpialily  and  also  have  three  years 
of  prior  employment:  and  the  Wcjll 

Dessauer  plan,  in  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  entiy  age  is  59  and  the  prior 
service  recpiirement  five  years.  Forbes 
it  Wallace  has  a  special  transition 
jifiiod  plan  for  those  not  eligible  lor 
the  insured  pension  program.  When 
the  plan  was  established,  anyone  with 
‘{5  years  of  sers  ice  was  assured  a  retire¬ 
ment  income,  including  social  secur¬ 
ity,  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  his 
salary.  Later,  when  social  security 
benefits  were  increased,  the  store  did 
not  lower  its  contribution. 

Recruiting.  The  greatest  interest  was 
manifested  in  technicpies  of  persuad¬ 
ing  college  and  high  schcKiI  graduates 
to  aclo]Jt  retailing  careers. 

“There  is  no  special  problem,”  as¬ 
serted  .Martha  .Scudder,  perscjiinel  di- 
lector  ol  Bloomingclale’s,  New  York. 
“We  i  list  have  to  keep  plugging  to  sell 
young  people  on  the  wonderful  acl- 
\antages  which  retailing  has  to  offer. 

lot  oi  jjeople  still  suffer  from  the 
illusion  that  a  seven-clay  work  week 
prevails  in  department  stores,  but  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  it  isn’t  so.  We 
must  spread  word  around  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  working  conditions  existing  in  our 
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field.”  .She  recommends  visits  by  |X!r- 
sonnel  executives  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  interviews  with  students,  lec¬ 
tures  and  visual  aid  demonstrations. 
She  added  that  a  summer  training 
squad  program  functions  at  Blooming- 
dale’s  and  has  l>een  a  highly  effective 
recruiting  methcKl.  Students  who  work 
at  the  store  during  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  are  invaluable  recruiters  for  the 
store  when  they  go  back  to  cjjllege  in 
the  fall. 

•Nfany  stores  reported  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  using  the  Personnel  Ciroup’s 
“C>areers  in  Retailing”  hnnhure. 
Wtxxlward  &:  Lx)throp  distributed  it— 
personalized  by  the  store’s  name  on 
the  flyleaf— at  its  C^hristmas  jjeritxl 
Careers  Conference.  It  had  most  ap¬ 
peal  for  high  school  seniors  and  col¬ 
lege  freshmen. 

Melville  Smiley,  |jersonnel  director 
of  LaSalle  R:  Kmh  Company  and  new 
chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group, 
urged  more  attention  to  the  high 
school  and  college  freshman  group. 
“When  we  start  with  college  seniors,” 
he  said,  “we  are  three  years  too  late.” 
He,  and  other  |>ersonnel  executives 
present,  recommended  that  the  retail 
trade  prepare  high  quality,  profession¬ 
al  films  on  retailing  which  can  be  used 
for  recruiting  purjjoses,  and  which  can 
compare  favorably  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  industrial  organizations. 

The  popularity  of  work-and-study 
programs  was  attested  by  an  im¬ 
promptu  speech  by  a  student  from 
Washington  I'niversity,  St.  Louis. 
Senior  stiulents  work  two  days  a  week 
anti  all  of  December  in  stores.  The 
program  is  well  organizetl  and  well 
supported  by  the  St.  Louis  retail  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  as  for  the  students:  "We 
love  it,”  she  said.  “We  get  behind  the 
scenes  and  feel  more  in  the  know  than 
the  regular  employees.  St.  Louis  stores 
are  never  short  of  trainees.” 

Outside  Selling.  The  comparatively 
few  stores  representetl  that  have  out¬ 
side  selling  j)ersonnel  were  questioneil 
about  methods  of  payment  to  sales¬ 
men.  No  store  pays  commission  with¬ 
out  a  drawing  account:  seven  pay  com¬ 
mission  with  a  draw;  two  pay  c«)m- 
mission  and  salaries;  eight  have  fixed 
commissions  and  three  pay  varying 
commission  |)ercentages  de|}ending  on 
sales  volumes  of  salesmen. 


Workshop  Conference.  report  on 
the  Mid-Vear  Camference  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Store  .Manage¬ 
ment  Group  from  june  20  to  2.1  at 
Harvard  I'niversity,  C^ambridge,Mass.. 
was  given  by  Gharles  B.  Potter,  chair- 
ntan  of  the  Personnel  Group.  I)is- 


¥N  a  joint  session  of  the  Personnel 

Group  and  teachers  of  Distributive 
Education,  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  stores  and  the  education 
program  was  stressed. 

Chairman  Reno  Knotise,  teaciier- 
trainer  of  Distributive  Education, 
State  College  for  Teachers,  .\lbany. 
introtluced  the  meml>ers  of  a  panel 
consisting  of  David  Braunstein,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Braunstein's,  Wilming 
ton;  John  F.  Simons,  |)ersonnel  direct¬ 
or,  Strawbridge  R:  Clothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  Eleanor  Wingo,  assistant  to 
the  personnel  director,  Ralph  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Inc.,  New  ^ork  City. 

Getting  It  Started.  Retailers,  said 
David  Braunstein,  have  still  to  develop 
a  technique  of  selling  retailing  as  a 
career:  even  among  those  who  are 
studying  retailing,  at  both  high  school 
and  college  level,  too  many  students 
til  op  out  of  the  courses.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  he  said,  economic  need  is 
a  factor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  manv 
reasons  why  retailers  should  develop 
the  possibilities  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  further  than  thev  have.  Dist>ibu- 
tive  Education,  by  combining  classes 
and  work  in  stores,  supplies  earnings 
as  well  as  training  and  a  realization 
that  training  is  important. 

Braunstein  stressed  that  stores 
should  work  to  get  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  programs  set  up  at  state  level 
before  making  any  move  to  get  classes 
started  locally.  For  recruiting  students 
he  reported  that  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  are  often  active  and  successful. 
One  of  their  methods  is  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  invite  a  groiq)  of  young  jx*ople 
to  a  luncheon  and  then  on  a  tour  of 
IcHal  business  establishments. 

Distributive  Education  courses,  he 
s;iid,  are  neetled  to  develop  supervisors 
as  well  as  salespeople.  Here  again  the 


(  iission  groups  of  15-20  jx:ople,  lepre- 
senting  stores  all  in  similar  volume 
ranges,  will  be  led  by  specially  co.uhed 
group  leaders.  Harvard’s  Ciraduate 
.S(hcK)l  of  Business  .Administration  is 
assisting  in  preparations.  Reservations 
are  now  being  accepted. 


chamber  of  commerce  can  help  to  re 
cruit  students  for  advanced  courses, 
which  are  esjjecially  valuable  for 
smaller  stores  that  do  not  have  their 
own  training  departments. 

In  Small  Stores.  Eleanor  Wingo  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  of  coojaeration 
between  the  Distributive  Education 
classes  and  stores  that  do  not  have 
enough  part-time  work  for  regular 
participation  in  the  program.  For 
such  stores,  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
she  said,  to  hire  Distributive  Educa 
tion  students  as  extras  for  Christmas 
and  Easter  selling  and  on  other  special 
tKcasions.  Students  get  needed  experi¬ 
ence,  anti  the  store  develops  a  source 
of  full-time  employees  as  the  students 
complete  their  training.  Sometimes 
the  store  is  interested  and  impresseil 
enough  so  that  it  finds  ways  of  working 
out  a  part-time  program  for  the 
traitrees. 

This  Is  Your  Life.  -At  Strawbridge  R: 
Clothier,  rejroi  ted  John  Simons,  there 
hatl  been  little  ctxqjeration  with  the 
Distributive  Educatioir  program  until 
a  luncheon  was  arranged  for  teachers 
and  store  personnel  representatives, 
so  that  they  could  become  better  ac- 
ipiainted. 

Following  that,  a  number  of  extras 
were  hiretl  for  the  Christmas  season. 
In  195.1,  21  students  from  D.  F'.  classes 
were  hireil,  and  the  managers  of  the 
ilepartments  in  which  they  were  placet! 
were  asked  to  help  in  their  |)erform- 
ance  ratings. 

The  Personnel  Department  re-inter¬ 
viewed  each  trairree  at  the  etrd  of  .RO 
davs  atrd  fK>  days  and  at  the  etrd  of  the 
coitrse.  Of  the  21,  three  dropjHtl  out. 
H  were  offered  jjerrrrarrent  jolrs  when 
thev  had  conrpleted  their  traitritrg. 
atrd  1 1  still  are  with  the  store,  a  nurrt- 
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ber  of  them  in  executive  capacities. 

A  drainati/ation  of  the  experiences 
of  one  of  these  trainees  was  presented, 
modelled  after  the  television  program, 
“This  Is  Your  Life.”  This  skilful  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  experiences  of  a 
trainee  was  a  demonstration  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier’s  smooth-working 
coojjeration  with  the  I).  E.  program, 
and  the  g(MHl  residts  experiemed  by 
both  the  stt)re  and  the  trainee— who, 
in  this  case,  became  an  assistant  buyer 
in  a  fashion  department. 

Business  Man's  View.  The  sco{)e  of 
the  Distributive  Education  program 
should  be  multiplied  10  times  to  meet 
the  nation’s  need  for  it,  said  L.  T. 
White,  manager  of  Business  Research 
and  Education  for  Cities  Service  Petro¬ 
leum.  His  speech  was  largely  a  report 
on  the  progress  I).  E.  educators  have 
made  toward  this  goal  in  the  past  year, 
by  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  sales 
executives  in  all  fields  for  their  work. 
.\nd,  with  dozens  of  examples,  he 
showed  how  increased  local  appropri¬ 
ations  are  returned  many  times  over 
to  any  community  that  invests  in  1).  E. 

“A  new  service,”  said  White,  “is 
first  a  novelty,  then  a  luxury,  and 
eventually  a  necessity.  People  of  this 
generation  can’t  imagine  how  their 
forefathers  lived  without  automobiles 
and  telephones.  Business  men  of  1980 
won’t  be  able  to  see  how  the  business 
men  of  1950  got  by  with  so  little  dis¬ 
tributive  education.” 

How  can  local  school  authorities 
and  business  men  measure  their  need 
for  a  distributive  education  setup? 
White  advised  the  use  of  the  “County 
and  City  Data  Book,”  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
gives  the  number  of  distributive  estab¬ 
lishments  in  a  locality  and  other  de¬ 
tails  about  them.  Lcxal  employment 
service  offices  can  bring  the  statistics 
up  to  date  and  estimate  the  employ¬ 
ment  turnover  rate.  From  this  data, 
a  community  can  calculate  how  many 
persons  are  needed  each  year  in  the 
distributive  trades  for  employment 
aiul  growth.  School  records  will  show 
how  many  are  studying  in  D.  E.  classes; 
and  “the  discrepancy  between  demand 
and  supply  should  conijjel  attention 
and  consideration.” 

Working  out  this  kind  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  White  estimated  that  New  York 


McCargo  Will  Address  D.E.C.A. 
Convention 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  convention 
of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  will  be  Wade  McCargo, 
former  president  of  the  NRDGA  and 
president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  year's  convention  marks  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  for  the  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  Clubs  of  America.  Ses¬ 
sions  begin  on  April  1 7  and  run  through 
April  20,  and  the  meeting  this  year  is 
to  be  held  in  Richmond  at  the  Hotel 
John  Marshall.  Over  600  delegates 
from  31  states  will  be  in  attendance. 


Caty’s  educational  system  should  be 
preparing  100,000  j>ersons  annually 
for  work  in  this  field— but  the  city  has 
no  Distributive  Education  courses. 

Such  presentations  of  local  needs, 
maile  by  educators  to  businessmen, 
have  pHnluced  action  in  many  commu¬ 
nities,  White  reported— among  them 
Montgomery,  Atlanta,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Wilmington,  and  Chester,  Pa. 

Etiucators  in  the  field  have  won  the 
backing  of  businessmen  by  a  variety 
of  methods.  In  (Chicago,  25  business 
exjjerts  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
|)anel  discu-ssions  at  a  conference  of 
distributive  education  and  business 
teachers;  all  became  1).  E.  disciples. 
In  Indianapolis,  the  superintendent 
of  education  asked  leaders  in  14  lines 
of  business  to  prepare  a  series  of  in¬ 
struction  bidletins  to  show  stiulents 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  grade 


how  business  o|jerates.  The  iiii|Mjrt- 
ance  of  sales  training  was  automatic¬ 
ally  highlighted.  In  Denver  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  careers  in  distribution  were 
explained  to  parents  on  free  radi(j  and 
TV  time  contributed  by  the  stations. 
In  Kansas,  1).  E.  will  be  extended 
to  the  management  and  proprietor 
levels  of  small  business  by  a  series  of 
management  institutes  for  14  difleieiu 
lines  of  business. 

White  announced  that  all  .Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Cdubs  will  soon  be  urged  to 
invite  1).  E.  educators  as  full  memlK-rs. 
Next  summer,  some  may  be  sent  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Sales  .Management 
at  Rutgers,  with  all  ex|jenses  paid. 

It  Pays  Off.  “The  carefully  do<  ument- 
ed  records  of  student  earnings  and 
taxes  paid  by  them,”  said  White, 
“prove  that  in  1).  E.  a  student’s  iiuoine 
taxes  repay  the  state  and  federal  allot¬ 
ments.”  These  findings  were  basetl  on 
a  study  made  in  Nevada. 

White  concluded:  “The  determina¬ 
tion  of  Cecil  Stanley,  the  vice  president 
of  the  .American  Vocational  .Assexia- 
tion,  to  spread  understanding  of  the 
need  and  value  of  1).  E.  among  all 
groups,  even  the  antagonistic,  was  the 
most  significant  milestone  of  the  year. 
What  he  set  out  to  accomplish  hxiked 
difficult  iiuleed  one  year  ago.  Since 
then,  the  I'nited  States  government 
has  doidrled  its  investment  in  D.  E.  for 
the  nation. 

“.  .  .  The  stimulation  of  the  progress 
you  have  made  within  recent  months 
should  enable  you  to  convime  the 
leaders  in  your  city  and  state  that 
D.  E.  should  be  multiplieil.” 


Sales  Training 


^^R.AINING  programs  and  training 
devices  were  described  at  a  Person¬ 
nel  Ciroup  and  Distributive  Education 
session  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ralph  .A.  Rush,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Retailing  at  the 
School  of  Distribution,  Richmond. 

Was  I  a  Minniematic?  Dr.  Sidney  J. 
Parnes,  assistant  professor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  conducts  a  series  of  sales¬ 


manship  conferences,  and  it  is  his 
practice  to  wind  up  the  course  with  a 
session  of  what  he  calls  “shock  ther¬ 
apy.”  He  challenges  the  sales|K‘ople 
to  match  themselves  against  uxlay’s 
highly  develo|)ed  automatic  vendors; 
in  particular,  against  his  own  creation, 
dubbed  “Minniematic.” 

Dr.  Parnes  delivered  his  talk  at  the 
Convention  session  just  as  he  gives 
it  to  the  salespeople,  demonstrating 
{Continued  on  page  6fi) 
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Only  c/^P 
gives  you  the 

MARKET 


The  big  extra  functional 
garment  market 


What  is  the  functional  market?  It’s  the  market  made 
up  of  those  women  who  cannot  be  served  by  “conven¬ 
tional”  two-way  stretch  and  “fashion-type”  gfirdles.  They 
have  to  have  boning  if  they  are  to  successfully  solve 
their  fig^ure  problems.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  older- 
age  bracket . . .  over  55.  Of  course  there  are  thousands 
of  younger  women,  too,  who  need  the  support  that  only 
Camp  can  give  them.  It’s  an  additional  market,  one 
that  doesn’t  rob  you  of  “style”  garment  sales. 


Just  how  big? 


Today  nearly  thirty  million  people  are  in  the  age  grroup 
served  by  Camp  .  .  .  and  the  market  is  growing  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  'That  means  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
persons  is  a  prospect  for  Camp.  Add  5,000,000  younger 
persons  and  the  “medical”  market  to  this  figure,  and 
you  can  easily  see  how  big  the  market  is.  About  50% 
of  all  Camp  sales  are  in  the  functional  market  ... 
about  50%  in  the  "medical”  market. 


Are  you  getting 
your  share ? 


Others  are.  And  they  are  directly  competitive  .  .  . 
house-to-house  canvassars,  and  mail  order  houses.  Mail 
order  houses  get  7%,  door-to-door  peddlers  are  getting 
6%  ...  a  whopping  13%  total.  And  nearly  2%  of 
ALL  mail  order  sales  are  in  corsets  and  bras  . . .  many 
the  functional  type  that  you  sell ...  if  you  carry  Camp. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

OFFICSS  AT:  200  MadUon  Avenue.  New  York:  Merehandiie  Mart,  Chicago 
Creators  of  Scientific  Supports  for  Daily  Wear 
and  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


IF  YOU  ALREADY  CARRY  CAMP  ASK  YOUR 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO 
CAPITALIZE  ON  THE  FUNCTIONAL  MARKET 
...  IF  YOU  ARE  MISSING  THIS  MARKET 
BECAUSE  YOU  DON'T  CARRY  CAMP.  WRITE 
THE  SALES  DEPARTMENT  TODAY  I 
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The  Broadway’s  Service  Building 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

organi/ation  is  available  at  all  times  su[)ervisor  for  the  service  building. 


to  take  care  of  estimates  and  make 
suggestions  in  the  customer’s  home, 
and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  after 
the  sale  is  completed. 

.\n  upholstery  workroom,  adjacent 
to  the  dra|)ery  workroom,  completely 
rebuilds  and  recovers  customers’  over¬ 
stuffed  furniture.  Finally,  there  is  a 
sewing  machine  workroom  where  ma¬ 
chines  of  every  vintage  are  repaired 
and  reconditioned.  Other  workrooms 
—men’s  and  women’s  alterations,  for 
example— are  still  maintained  in  each 
of  the  stores  as  adjuncts  to  the  selling 
departments. 

Other  items  of  interest  that  are  not 
always  customary  to  department  store 
service  buildings,  are  a  Used  Appli¬ 
ance  Store,  through  which  a  substan¬ 
tial  jjercentage  of  the  used  appliances 
received  and  reconditioned  on  sales  of 
new  merchandise,  will  be  handled; 
a  will-call  dock,  through  which  cus¬ 
tomers  can  pick  up  merchandise  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  warehouse,  where  spe¬ 
cial  service  either  on  delivery  or  re¬ 
paired  merchandise  is  needed;  a  large 
parking  area  for  employees,  visitors 
and  customers,  which  will  hold  over 
400  cars;  and  a  furniture  delivery 
station,  accommodating  18  furniture 
delivery  trucks,  through  which  deliver¬ 
ies  of  all  The  Broadway’s  furniture 
and  appliance  items  are  made  direct 
to  customers.  I'here  is  also  a  fumiga¬ 
tion  r(M>m  to  sterilize  any  used  mer¬ 
chandise  returned  by  customers  and  to 
fumigate  imjmrted  merchandise. 

Training  and  Personnel 

Employees  are  coming  to  the  new 
service  building  from  four  different 
locations,  where  they  have  had  differ¬ 
ent  sujjervisors  and,  generally,  old 
equipment  and  crowded  layouts.  We 
have  given  much  attention  to  re-train¬ 
ing  them. 

First,  we  developed  training  man¬ 
uals  for  the  principal  functions,  such 
as  stockkeeping,  checking,  marking, 
wrapping  and  packing.  Then  we  re¬ 
quired  every  employee  in  these  func¬ 
tions  to  attend  training  classes  under 
the  siqiervision  of  a  full-time  training 


In  addition  to  these  specialized  func¬ 
tional  training  classes,  every  employee 
was  required  to  attend  one  or  more 
meetings,  in  which  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers  of  the  service  building 
described  the  over-all  operation,  an¬ 
swered  questions,  and  emphasized  the 
higher  requirements  on  such  things  as 
housekeeping,  stockkeeping,  accuracy 
and  improved  service.  The  jxirsonnel 
manager,  for  instance,  described  the 
improved  facilities  for  employees,  such 
as  the  cafeteria,  the  two  canteen  areas 
(which  are  located  in  the  central 
areas  of  the  building  because  of  its 
size),  lockers,  employee  purchases,  lo¬ 
cation  of  time  clocks,  wash  rooms,  bul¬ 
letin  boards,  and  use  of  employees’ 
entrance. 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
control  over  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  in  the  service  building,  and 
the  productivity  of  individual  employ¬ 
ees  and  functions.  On  any  measurable 
job,  whether  an  individual’s  or  group’s, 
a  daily  report  is  turned  in  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervisor  responsible.  The 
supervisor  summarizes  them  and  re- 
|X)rts  the  results  to  the  service  building 
manager’s  office.  Standards  have  been 
set  up  for  functions  such  as  checking, 
marking,  and  packing  and  wrapping, 
and  the  efficiency  of  each  individual 
and  each  operation  is  measured  against 
these  standards.  Weekly  reports  are 
summarized  each  Monday  and  sent  to 
the  operating  executives  of  The  Broad- 
w'ay.  The  reports  include  comparisons 
with  last  year  and,  in  certain  activities, 
with  the  standards  that  have  been  set 
for  the  functions  in  the  new  building. 

Certain  key  spots,  such  as  the  incom¬ 
ing  mail  desk  of  the  service  building, 
the  delivery  function,  and  the  stock 
service  desks  that  control  the  ware¬ 
house  stock  areas,  have  been  set  up  as 
quality  control  points.  These  are  the 
points  at  which  some  checking  of  prev¬ 
ious  functions  is  made.  Here  error 
slips  are  made  out  and  tallied  by  de¬ 
partments  and  individuals.  They  are 
turned  over  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  or  function  responsi¬ 
ble,  so  that  correction  and,  if  neces¬ 


sary,  re-training  can  be  provided.  In 
addition,  and  as  a  precaution  on  hand¬ 
ling  customers’  orders,  every  wrapjjer 
and  packer  is  a  checker,  with  a  bonus 
plan  to  encourage  them  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  order  fillers,  as  well  as  of 
the  salesclerk  who  wrote  the  sales- 
check.  In  principle,  the  objective  is  to 
keep  a  gotxl  balance  between,  and 
daily  records  of,  quality  and  picxlnc- 
tiveness  of  both  individuals  and  all 
principal  functions. 

Research,  Planning,  Construction 

During  the  past  two  years,  several 
of  rhe  Broadway’s  operating  execu¬ 
tives  have  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  l(K)king  at  operations  and 
methods  in  a  majority  of  the  other 
large,  multiple  department  store  oj)er- 
ations  throughout  the  country.  Liter¬ 
ally,  the  country  was  covered  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  De¬ 
troit  to  New  Orleans. 

Besides  obtaining  the  good  ideas  of 
other  department  stores  throughout 
the  country,  the  staff  of  Cresap,  .McUor- 
mick  and  Paget,  managejnent  consult¬ 
ants,  were  used  to  check  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  preliminary 
plan  of  operation,  and  sjrace  assign¬ 
ments  by  functions  and  departments. 

The  services  of  the  Austin  Company 
were  used  in  the  study  of  the  location, 
along  with  Coldwell-Banker,  the  real 
estate  broker  who  handled  the  negoti¬ 
ations  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
and  its  financing. 

Brandow  8:  Johnston,  structural 
engineers,  and  Lester  R.  Kelly,  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer,  in¬ 
sured  that  those  important  sjjecifica- 
tions  of  the  building  were  sound  and 
of  first  quality;  this  work  was  coordi¬ 
nated  and  the  building  was  designetl 
by  Chaix  8:  johnson,  architects.  4'he 
Mathews  Camveyor  Company  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Broadway’s  operating  staff, 
from  the  beginning,  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  type  of  chutes  and  auto¬ 
matic  handling  equipment:  the  Ira 
Perrin  Co.  and  Butler  Manufacturing 
contributed  substantially  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  most  efficient  stock  fix¬ 
tures.  The  Colson  Co.  is  providing  the 
approximately  400  new  trucks  needed, 
several  types  of  which  are  new  motlifi- 
cations  developed  by  them  and  The 
Broadway.  C.  L.  Peck  and  Company 
are  the  general  contractors. 
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The  "Buster" 

and  Services 

Markdown  reductions  and  many  other  advantages  of  store  level 
pre-packaging  were  described  at  the  Olin  Cellophane  exhibit, 
and  supported  by  case  histories  from  store  experience.  Other 
achievements:  bigger  unit  sales,  speedier  transactions. 


The  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Carmpany  unveiled  a  novel  shopping 
bag  testing  machine,  called  “Buster,”  It  was  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  strength  of  Equitable’s  Thermo-Weld  handle  shop¬ 
ping  bags,  which  the  company  says  are  20  times  more  durable 
than  some  other  types  on  the  market.  Equitable  representatives 
stressed  that  sturdy,  roomy  shopping  bags  not  only  reduce 
delivery  costs  but  stimulate  sales;  their  theme  was  that  when 
shoppers  are  able  to  carry  more,  they  are  usually  inclined  to 
buy  more,  l.ast  month,  the  company  introduced  a  new  Spring 
pattern  in  its  series  of  striking,  four-color  shopping  bags.  This 
is  a  butterfly  motif.  It’s  available  to  one  store  in  a  city; 
Equitable  is  prepared  to  create  equally  attractive  designs  for 
other  stores  in  the  same  area. 


More  exhibit  pictures  on  the  next  page. 


Where  Merchandise  Control  Begins 


•  •  •  *nrx:.  . 

PRINTPUHCH 

Mttlllli;  MlCHim  tllD  TIO"’ 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  demonstrated  its 
new  Print-Punch  Marking  Machine,  which  is 
leased  to  stores  on  a  monthly  rental.  All  tags 
and  tickets  are  processed  through  this  machine 
without  strings:  tags  are  string-attached  by  a 
new  and  speedy  methml. 

The  Print-Punch  Tickets  which  the  machine 
pnKluces  can  be  used  as  basic  media  for  any 
mechanical  or  electronic  system  of  sales  analysis 
and  merchandise  control.  .\t  the  time  of  price 
marking,  the  machine  simultaneously  records  all 
the  identifying  merchandise  data,  which  can  be 
punched  into  tabulating  cards.  Transaction 
data  can  be  added  by  the  use  of  point  of  sale 
recorders,  from  which  the  information  is  picked 
up  mechanically  or  electronically.  For  multiple 
unit  operations,  transaction  data  may  be  record¬ 
ed  on  a  tape  which  is  teletyped  to  the  central 
cffice  for  automatic  prcKessing. 
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Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 


The  International  Business  Machine  Corp.’s  exhibit  featured  the 
IBM  ticket  converter,  which  converts  data  from  price  tickets  into 
punched  cards,  eliminating  manual  sorting  and  tallying  of  tickets 
and  posting  of  accumulated  figures.  Other  demonstrations  in¬ 
cluded  the  proving  of  sales  slips  by  the  IBM  proof  machine, 
handise  control  reports  by  the  accounting 


preparation  of  mere 
machine  and  of  stfKk  controls  by  the  alphabetic  interpreter. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Otmpany  showed  an  entirely  new 
selling  unit,  called  the  Nu-V'u  Flexture.  (I'he  name  was  the 
winner  in  a  contest  among  Grand  Rapids  sales  representatives.) 
Galled  a  "unit.”  it  is  actually  an  assembly  of  base  units  and 
interchangeable  parts  that  can  be  varied  widely  enough  to  fixture 
an  entire  store..  The  base  frame  is  slotted  to  receive  adjustable 
shelves  and  hang  rods  for  merchandise,  or  pegboard  or  pressw(M)d 
inserts  for  display  purposes.  single  plastic  covered  piece  called 
a  "display  bottom  ”  may  be  plated  directly  on  the  base  to  form 
a  display  plailorm.  Or  chest  units  may  be  plated  on  the  base, 
with  the  "display  bottom”  used  to  form  the  top  of  the  chest. 


Recordak  Corporation  featured  its  photographic  billing  system, 
and  displayed  a  complete  line  of  microfilmers,  film  readers  and 
accessories  for  stores  of  every  si/e.  Economy  of  microfilming  was 
emphasized  for  any  store  with  2,500  active  accounts. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Ckrmpany  showed  its  latest 
models  of  registers  and  the  new  floor  audit  .sales  registers: 
accounting  machines  for  cycle  billing,  sales  audit,  payroll 
and  other  operations:  and  modern  adding  machines.  The 
sales  audit  and  distribution  machine  shown  in  the  exhibit 
performs  these  operations  automatically:  audits  and  bal¬ 
ances  sales  register  totals:  prints  salespersons’  and  depart¬ 
ments’  net  totals:  accumulates  types  of  sales  totals;  counts 
each  type  of  sales  transaction. 


[More  news  about  equipment 
and  supplies  on  page  67] 
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One  of  the  features  of  the  Otis  elevator 
and  iscalator  exhibit  was  a  new  type  of 
escalator  step,  which  extends  the  use  »)f 
cleats  to  the  step  riser.  Exhibit  material 
iiiiluded  some  outstanding  Otis  installa¬ 
tions  in  department  stores. 


Reflector  Hardware  Ca)rporation  showed  its  Spacemaster  and 
Salesmaker  merchandising  and  display  units  and  their  various 
components,  emphasi/in^  flexibility,  maximum  space  utilization 
and  maximum  sunk  visibility.  Visitors  were  shown  how  to  mod¬ 
ernize  economically  by  using  over-table  merchandisers  and  how 
to  convert  obs(»lete  showcases  into  open  selling  fixtures. 
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"Showmanship  in  Selling  Pays  Off”,  was 
the  theme  of  the  exhibit  of  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  8c  .AsstKiates.  The  display  above 
shows  the  promotion  designed  for  RCA 
Victor  and  used  successfully  by  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  last  winter.  The  promo¬ 
tion  included  murals  for  use  in  windows, 
as  well  as  interior  display  material  and  a 
portfolio  of  advertising  sketches.  Stens- 
gaard  showed  other  complete  promotions 
designed  for  national  advertisers  and  sup¬ 
plied  to  st<»res  on  a  one-to-a-citv  basis. 


Burroughs  Corporation  exhibited  its  microfilm  equipment,  highlighting  the  Micro- Twin, 
which  combines  recorder  and  reader  in  one  unit.  I'he  Sensimatic  cycle  billing  machine 
was  demonstrated,  and  the  Ten  Key  and  Director  adding  machines  were  shown.  The 
I'en  Key  line  is  now  available  in  pastel  colors. 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


S  PROMOTION  CALENDAR 

FOR  MAY 


May's  contribution  to  the  year's  sales  runs  about  eight  per  cent  in  typical  department  stores  in 
the  country.  A  large  portion  of  this  business  is  gift  business  because  May  is  the  month  to  buy 
gifts  for  June  graduates,  June  brides  .  .  .  but  most  important,  Mothers.  Custom  has  reached 
the  point  where  Mother's  Day  gifts  often  include  gifts  for  the  expectant  mother,  mother>in>law, 
and  grandmother.  This  means  that  the  range  of  gifts  becomes  increasingly  wider.  The  event 
is  much  different  from  the  old  conception  of  candy  and  flowers  although  these  items  continue 
to  play  an  important  part.  The  actual  selling  season  begins  the  day  after  Easter  Sunday 
which  falls  on  April  10  this  year.  But  planning,  like  Christmas  planning,  needs  to  be  started 
much  earlier. 


Suggestion  Starters  for  Mother's  Day  Campaign: 


1.  Gift  Club.  Use  the  “Book-of-the- 
Month”  club  idea  to  offer  a  “package” 
plan  of  a  gift  each  month  or  each 
season. 


7.  Flowers  and  Pets.  A  living  gift  ap- 
jieals  to  many.  Flowers,  plants,  birds, 
jjets.  You  could  do  an  advertisement 
and  a  window  on  these. 


2.  Personalization.  Offer  a  monogram 
service  early  in  the  campaign. 

3.  Gift  Lists.  Give  out  leaflets  on  the 
street  ffoor  to  offer  customers  suggest¬ 
ions  on  items  to  buy.  Possibly  show 
one  feature  item  each  day.  Make  sure 
the  sales  people  and  telephone  oper-' 
ators  have  copies  too. 

4.  Gift  Booth.  Decorate  it  with  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  posters.  Show  gift-wrapped 
packages.  Use  it  as  an  information 
center.  If  you  regularly  use  an  infor¬ 
mation  booth,  change  it  temporarily 
to  “Mother’s  Day  Information  Booth.’’ 

5.  Gift  Packages.  Pretty  packages  will 
make  handsome  displays.  Gift  wrap¬ 
pings  will  sell  more  gifts  .  .  .  even  if 
you  must  charge  for  this  service. 

6.  Bashful  Males.  Have  helpful,  sym¬ 
pathetic  salespeople  in  your  lingerie 
departments.  They  should  understand 
sizes,  colors,  etc. 


8.  Children's  Market.  Kids  don’t  have 
big  bankrolls.  Help  them  out  with 
sjrecial  counters  of  gifts  to  $2,  $3,  etc. 


9.  Layaways.  Start  promoting  big 


This  it  th«  1955  poslar  of  tho  National 
Committoo  for  tho  Obsorvonco  of  Mother's 
Day,  430  Park  Avo.,  Now  York  22.  Various 
display  helps  are  available  through  them. 


ticket  items  as  layaways  early  in  the 
selling  season.  Use  posters  around  the 
store  or  as  toppers  for  key  items. 

10.  Interior  Displays.  Island  displays, 
top  of  counters  and  traffic  points  are 
good  spots  for  miniature  gift  displays. 
Appropriate  signs  should  tell  where 
the  gift  items  are  located  in  the  store. 

11.  Related  Gifts.  Examine  each  de¬ 
partment  to  find  things  which  go  with 
things.  Package  them  together. 

12.  Telephone  Reminders.  Have  your 
switchboard  greet  callers  with  “The 
Jones  Store.  Good  Morning.  X  shop 
ping  days  to  Mother’s  Day.” 

13.  Late  Shoppers.  Other  gift  certifi¬ 
cates  during  the  last  week  for  those 
who  haven’t  time  to  select  or  want 
mother  to  do  so. 

Other  Promotions  for  May: 

1.  Bridal  business  is  big. 

2.  May  1st  is  the  start  of  Baby  Week. 
.Magazines  will  carry  editorial  news. 

3.  National  Cotton  VV^eek,  May  9-14 
comes  in  for  considerable  publicity. 

-1.  Feature  garden  etjuipment  and 
outtloor  furniture  this  month. 
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"We  Bought  Floor  Lamps” 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

coming  convention.  VVe  wondered 
whether  the  merchandise  managers  of 
the  stores  we  visited  knew  that  thou¬ 
sand'  of  their  competitors  from  all 
over  the  country  would  be  looking 
them  over  this  week,  to  find  new  ideas 
on  st(Kkkeeping,  promotion,  display. 

We  thought  about  the  convention’s 
theme,  “Meeting  Comjjetition  Profit¬ 
ably.”  We  knew,  of  course,  that  un¬ 
derlying  the  subject  was  the  fear  of 
encroachment  by  “discount  houses” 
on  the  business  of  the  “legitimate” 
stores. 

We  wondered  whether  our  supplier 
would  be  considered  an  “illegitimate” 
retailer?  Was  he  wrong  in  promoting 
his  go<Kls  at  an  “off  price?”  Perhaps. 
But  surely  there  is  nothing  “illegiti¬ 
mate”  about  carrying  a  reasonable 
assortment  of  goods. 

We  wondered  whether,  during  the 
discussions  of  the  forthcoming  week, 
adetjuate  consideration  would  be  giv¬ 
en  to  merchandising  assortments,  or 
salesjx^ople  who  know  their  wares.  We 
wondered  whether  full  recognition 
would  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  more  to  “meeting  com¬ 
petition”  than  price.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  four  important  department  stores 
and  one  leading  home  furnishings  store 
couldn’t  have  sold  us  any  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  stock  at  any  price.  Surely  being 
competitive  in  merchandise  assort¬ 
ments  and  service  is  also  important. 

Then  we  picked  up  our  evening 
paper  and  found,  in  the  household 
section,  a  news  story  on  lamps,  head¬ 
lined  “Taste  Level  in  Lamps  Is  Going 
Up,”  and  were  astounded  to  note  that 
the  page  described  the  collection  of 
manufacturer  “S”  and  the  masterpieces 
of  manufacturer  “R,”  and  printed  an 
attractive  photograph  of  one  of  manu¬ 
facturer  “L”  ’s  new  floor  lamps. 

We  learned  from  the  article  that  the 
lamp  business  was  “getting  brighter 
all  the  time.”  We  learned  that  within 
a  week  an  all-out  show  was  to  be  held 
at  the  New  Yorker,  where  we’d  find 
traditional,  transitional  and  extremely 
modern  designs. 

And,  as  we  turned  on  our  television 
set  to  enjoy  the  evening,  we  wondered 
how  many  lamp  buyers  had  read  the 
evening  paper. 
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by  GRAND  RAPIDS 


add  0  display  bottom 

use  drawer  or  sliding  door 
inserts  in  a  variety 
of  combinations 

add  adjustable  glass  shelves 
on  either  side, 
or  both  sides 

add  hangrods 
.  .  .  pegboard  tenter 


with  the  ALL  NEW 


Test  installations  prove 
better  than  anticipated... 


START  SELLING 


From  Grand  Rapids  comes  another 
first  in  retailing  ...  a  new  basic  vmit 
that  can  be  adapted  without  tools  to 
do  a  better  display  job  anywhere  in 
your  store.  Test  installations  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  exceeded  our 
greatest  expectations.  The  Nu-Vu 
Flexture  emit  has  already  proven 
successful  for  sportswear,  sweaters, 
blouses,  skirts,  men  shirte,  imder- 
wear,  bras,  infants  and  children’s 
wear,  coats,  pants,  notions  and  more! 


use  for  hanging  or  stacking, 
alone  or  any  number  end  to  end 

fits  in  counter  line 

ideal  as  island  unit 


Write  for  information  illustrating  many  of 

GET  THE  COMPLHE  STORY  the  ways  Grand  Rapids  brand  new  Nu-Vu 

Flexture  can  help  you  do  a  better  selling 
job  in  your  store. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

0«pt.  S-3 

Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

Tk  Crcalol  Nine  ■  Sitre  EomomI 

(rontlaman: 

1  am  aiways  int*i«tr«d  in  naw  aguipmanf  that  will  halp 
incraota  my  proflts.  Sand  ma  lilarolura  as  toon  as 
possibla  illustrating  tha  Nu-Vu  Flaxtura  unit. 

NAME- _ _ _  _  _  -  _ 

STORE 

CITY 

STATE  _  .  .  _  . 

NEW  TOIK  •  CHIU60  •  PITTSIUIKH  •  DALUS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PCtT'.ANO 
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The  Month  in  Retoiling  (Continued  from  page  16) 


Happy  Birthday.  One  way  to  enjoy 
a  birthday  party  is  to  share  it  with 
others  who  have  the  same  birthday. 
That’s  what  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.  of 
Cleveland  did  on  the  first  birthday 
of  its  Westgate  store,  early  last  month. 
Thirty-one  married  couples,  parents 
of  children  born  in  West  Side  hospi¬ 
tals  on  the  day  the  Halle  store  opened 
its  doors  last  year,  were  invited  to 
bring  their  youngsters  to  an  orange 
juice  party.  The  toddlers,  as  guests 
of  honor,  got  gifts  and  name-painted 
bibs;  their  parents  got  coffee  and  cake. 

Woodward's  Jubilee.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  Woodward  &  Lothroi*  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  Diamond  jubilee  Year. 
The  Washington  Star  signalized  the 
occasion  with  a  write-up  that  ran  al¬ 
most  to  a  full  page  in  the  first  Sunday 
edition  of  the  year.  During  the  month 
of  January,  W^oodwarti’s  ran  several 
tabloid  supplements  in  two  Washing¬ 
ton  pajjers,  ranging  from  16  to  6-1 
pages  in  size.  At  a  banquet  for  over 
600  resources,  spokesmen  for  the  store 
outlined  expansion  plans,  including 
a  $400,0(X)  improvement  program  for 
the  downtown  store. 


Orchid  Look.  .An  entire  store  put  on 
an  “orchid  look”,  using  mass  exhibits 
of  orchids  to  highlight  the  o|)ening 
of  a  new  fashion  floor.  That  hap¬ 
pened  at  Bl'rdine’s,  where  the  new 
third  floor  (Sunshine  Fashions)  staged 
a  spectacular  exhibit  of  orchids  on  its 
opening  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
opening,  all  store  personnel  saw  a 
fashion  parade  and  then  had  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  the  new  Hoor.  Public- 
reaction  to  the  orchid  exhibit  was  re- 
jMjrted  excellent. 

Vendor  Relations.  When  H<x;Hst:HiLU, 
Kohn,  of  Baltimore,  sends  tear  sheets 
of  ads  to  its  resources,  it  also  sends 
a  folder  showing  pictures  of  the  store 
and  its  three  branches  and  reminding 
manufacturers  that  “it's  gocxl  business 
to  count  on  the  store  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  over  a  half  century  of  gcMx! 
storekeeping— four  modern  stores  for 
elfective  Baltimore  market  coverage.” 

A.  &  S.  Scholarships.  .A  plan  to  award 
college  scholarships  to  children  of  the 
store’s  employees  was  announced  last 
month  by  W'^alter  Rothschild,  presi¬ 
dent  of  -Abraham  &  Strais.  BrcK)klvu. 


Sportswear  section  in  Franklin  Simon’s  new  store  at  Miami  Beach  is  designed  for  self- 
selection.  The  19-f(K)t  high  wall  is  of  waxed  teakw<K>d.  white  metal  grid  supports 
plywcKsd  panels  of  white,  sky  blue  and  orange.  Fluorescent  strip  lighting,  above  and 
below,  is  concealed  behind  the  panels.  Free-standing  skirt  racks  are  adjustable  and  can 
be  used  for  dresses  as  well.  Flooring  is  white  vinyl  with  pattern  <»f  black  squares. 
Copeland,  Novak  and  .Associates  of  New  York  were  the  designers. 


.\.  A.  He  said  that  at  least  10  such 
scholarships,  with  their  value  ranging 
from  3i5(K)  to  $2(M)()  annually,  will  be 
awarded  over  the  next  five  years,  and 
the  store  will  also  contribute  S.'tOO  a 
year  to  the  college  attended  by  each 
winner.  The  scholarship  recipients 
will  be  chosen  by  an  independent 
selection  committee. 


Breakage  Claims.  A  proposal  that 
manufacturers  instead  of  retailers 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  filing 
breakage  claims  against  shippers  is 
made  by  Carole  .Stupell  of  (^arolk 
.Stlpell,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

“.As  it  is,”  she  says,  “the  retailer  gets 
it  both  coming  and  going.  Not  onlv 
must  he  and  does  he  make  gotxl  on 
breakage,  but  he  has  to  pacify  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  well  or  lose  her  good  will. 
If  a  replacement  is  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  out-of-stcxk  or  discontinued 
patterns  he  must  issue  a  pickup  for  the 
entire  purchase  and  either  credit  or 
refund  the  full  amount.  When  a  re¬ 
placement  is  possible  he  may  have  to 
wait  months  for  payment  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  until  the  order  is  completed.” 

This,  says  Miss  Stupell,  is  quite 
enough  headache  for  the  retailer  with¬ 
out  requiring  him  to  assume  the 
res|x)nsibility  and  expense  of  filing 
breakage  claims  with  the  carrier.  “Let 
the  shipper  add  an  additional  few 
cents  to  his  price,”  she  suggests,  “rather 
than  subject  the  consignee  to  the  loss 
of  dollars.  .  .  .  The  manufacturer  has 
the  advantage  of  establishing  his  price 
based  on  all  his  costs. 

“.All  ship{x;rs.”  she  comments,  “have 
adopted  the  rubber  stamp  phrase  ‘not 
responsible  for  breakage  after  delivery^ 
to  carrier.’  [Instead,]  each  buyer 
should  mark  his  orders  this  way:  ‘Ship¬ 
per  to  file  claim  for  breakage  upon 
receipt  of  inspection  rejxrrt.’  This 
would  assure  the  shipper  of  a  bona 
fide  claim.  The  breakage  amount 
should  be  debited  back,  including  the 
percentage  of  shipping  and  packing 
costs,  if  any,  which  the  shipjier  in  turn 
can  include  in  the  claim  he  files  with 
the  carrier.  If  a  replacement  is  desired 
then  the  shipper  should  be  charged 
back  for  the  cost  of  merchandise  only 
and  he,  the  shipper,  should  prepay  the 
shipping  charges  on  the  replacement 
and  re-bill  for  cost  of  merchandise 


only. 
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“The  manufacturer  would  get  far 
more  consideration  from  the  carrier 
bei  ause  of  being  a  volume  shipper. 
And  nothing  1  can  think  of  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  breakage  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  having  the  shipper  assume  this 
responsibility.  Then  and  only  then 
will  he  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
using  Itetter  packing  materials,  new 
cartons,  more  experiencetl  patkers." 

Credit  Plans,  Premium  Plans.  In 

Philadelphia,  Lit  Brothers  has  a  new 
trading  stamp  plan,  under  which  cus¬ 
tomers  can  redeem  their  stamps  at 
the  store  itself,  rather  than  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  store.  .  .  .  Spiegel,  Inc.,  Chica¬ 
go.  stresses  revolving  credit  and  credit 
life  insurance  in  its  catalog  and  store 
divisions;  insurance  covers  up  to 
$1,000  of  purchases  if  the  wage  earner 
dies.  .  .  .  Hecht’s  of  Baltimore  insures 
credit  purchases  up  to  $5,000,  making 
a  small  charge  for  the  service. 

Ever  Expanding.  Among  the  expan¬ 
sion  plans  announced  for  1955  is  the 
|.  C.  Penney  Company  program  for 
adding  30  to  10  new  stores  and  im¬ 
proving  some  existing  stores— its  larg¬ 


est  expansion  program  in  25  years. 

.  .  .  Lane  Bryant’s  twenty-second 
outlet  will  be  in  the  Hubbard  Woods 
Fashion  Center,  in  Glencoe,  a  Chica¬ 
go  suburb.  Ground  was  broken  re¬ 
cently.  Store  No.  23  will  be  in  Atlanta, 
at  Peachtree  and  C>ain  Streets.  Ex 
pected  to  be  ready  late  this  year  or 
early  in  195H,  the  building  will  be 
three  stories  high  and  will  have  gar¬ 
age  space  for  215  cars. 

Hochschilu,  K.OHN  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  expects  its  fourth  branch,  at 
(ilen  Btirnie,  .Mil.,  to  be  ready  in  1950. 
In  the  Hartindale  shopping  center 
there,  the  store  will  have  1()(),()()0 
Kjiiare  feet  in  a  building  capable  of 
later  expansion.  .  .  .  Goldblait’s  will 
occupy  00,000  si|uare  feet  in  the  Lown 
and  Country  Shopping  Center,  to  be 
built  on  the  southern  outskirts  of 
Springfield,  111.  There  will  also  be  a 
0-1,000  square  foot  store  in  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Plaza  shopping  center,  in  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.  .  .  .  Rich’.s,  Atlanta,  expects 
to  open  its  East  rennessee  store,  in 
Knoxville,  early  this  Fall.  .  .  .  \  shop¬ 
ping  center  on  the  .Massachusetts 
North  Shore  will  be  sponsored  by 
JORDAN  .Marsh  (io.,  Boston.  .An  area 


of  180  acres  will  be  used  for  what  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cent¬ 
ers  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  will  start  construction 
on  its  branch  in  Skokie,  Ill. 

Ground  was  broken  in  February  for 
the  Wilmette  Shopping  Center,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Carson  Pirie  Sgott  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  Carson’s  fourth  and 
largest  branch  store  will  be  located  in 
the  new  center;  it  will  be  on  two  levels, 
w'ith  118,000  .square  feet  of  space.  .  .  . 
Plans  for  a  $5  million  shopping  center 
in  the  CJiicago  area  were  announced 
by  E.  A.  juzwiK  &  Co.  Fhis  will  be 
the  Harlem-lrving  Plaza  center,  for 
whiih  the  department  store  tenant 
has  not  yet  been  nametl. 

L.  H.  Field  Ctjmpany,  Jackson. 
Michigan,  largest  department  store  in 
its  city,  is  adding  a  new  connecting 
building  that  w'ill  more  than  double 
the  size  of  its  present  structure.  .  .  . 
S.  S.  Kre.sge  Co.  is  expected  to  add  46 
stores  and  do  24  major  enlargements 
this  year,  plus  five  general  moderniza¬ 
tion  jobs  on  existing  stores.  .  .  . 
Hi'dson’s  Bay  Company  is  getting  set 
for  a  six-story  and  basement  addition 
to  its  Calgary  building— plus  a  five- 
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story  parking  structure.  .  .  .  The  Belk 
chain,  now  66  years  old,  has  335  stores; 
its  newest  has  just  ojiened  in  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Allied  Stores  Corporation  has 
opened  a  resident  buying  office  in 
Miami,  believed  to  be  the  first  year- 
round  buying  office  in  Florida  for  a 
department  store  organization. 

Opening  Days.  Stewart  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  opened  its  first  suburban 
store  in  February.  Raymond  Loewy 
designed  it.  .  .  .  Franklin  Simon’s 
newest  store,  in  Miami,  was  designed 
by  New  York  architects,  Copeland, 
Novak  and  Associates.  .  .  .  Paducah 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  designed  by  the  same 
architects  under  the  supervision  of 
Irving  J.  Kesner,  of  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  opened  late  in  January, 
with  the  mayor  officiating  at  the  rib¬ 
bon-cutting  ceremony.  Mayors  of  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  had  been  invited, 
with  him,  and  with  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  to  a  dinner  and  preview  of  the 
store  prior  to  its  opening.  It  is  a  unit 
of  Interstate  Department  Stores. 

Kerr’s,  the  oldest  ready-to-wear  and 
accessories  store  in  Kansas,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  modernization  program  that 
extended  over  several  years.  The  Win¬ 
field  store  has  a  new  front,  new  fix¬ 
tures,  new  floor  coverings,  new  light¬ 
ing,  and  new  office  equipment.  Its 
founders,  L.  C.  Barnard  and  D.  L. 
Pontious,  are  active  in  the  business  at 
the  ages  of  89  and  81  respectively. 

Warehous*  Project.  Split  level  con¬ 
struction  will  feature  a  proposed  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Company  warehouse  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  giving  multi-story 
space  without  use  of  elevators.  The 
structure  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
with  metal  wall  panels  and  ceiling 
sprinkler  system.  There  will  be  an 
interior  delivery  dock  for  40  trucks 
and  an  exterior  dock  for  24. 

More  Expansion.  In  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan,  Priehs  Department  Store 
plans  to  increase  its  selling  area  from 
22,000  square  feet  to  nearly  70,000 
by  leasing  an  adjacent  building.  .  .  . 
In  Ottawa,  the  Westwood  shopping 
center  will  contain  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Simpson  Sears,  Ltd.,  stores. 
It  will  have  about  140,000  square  feet 
of  selling  space. 


PEOPLE 

Raymond  F.  Copes,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come,  on  April  1,  controls  manager 
and  controller  of  Meier  &  Frank,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Before  joining  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  Cojjes  was  control¬ 
ler  of  the  J.  N.  Adam  Company.  Of 
the  many  projects  he  steered  to  com¬ 
pletion  at  NRDGA,  the  most  recent 
was  the  revolutionary  Expense  C'enter 
Accounting  Manual. 

In  the  Meier  8c  Frank  post.  Copes 
will  be  succeeding  Joseph  J.  Thursh. 
Thursh  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  in  charge  of  all 
store  operations  for  Lit  Brothers. 
Bernard  Brown  is  relinquishing  his 
post  as  treasurer  to  become  president 
of  Lit’s  Gold  Trading  Stamp  Co. 
Other  changes  in  Lit’s  organization: 
Robert  F.  Jenista,  presently  store 
manager,  left  last  month  to  become 
vice  president  and  store  manager  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  8c  Loeb,  another  City 
Stores  affiliate.  Richard  Wasserman 
joined  Lit’s  as  general  store  superin¬ 
tendent,  leaving  a  similar  post  at  the 
May  Co.,  Cleveland.  Thomas  J.  Gold- 
rick,  formerly  store  superintendent, 
was  elected  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  labor  relations.  Clifton 
Overcash  was  appointed  assistant 
store  superintendent  for  all  stores. 
Bernard  Litvak  was  elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  Harold  Natkin,  merchandise 
manager  of  Lit’s  subway  store,  and 
Jerome  Green,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  were  elected  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  Alfred  D.  Egendorf  became 
merchandise  administrator  of  house 
and  home  furnishings,  and  Abraham 
L.  Rosenberg,  formerly  with  Fedway, 
succeeds  Egendorf  as  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  intimate  apparel 
and  children’s  wear.  Jules  Rash  was 
'  ap|x>inted  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  housewares  and  toys. 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRDGA  since  1946,  resigned  last 
month  to  join  the  executive  staff  of 
Amos  Parrish  8c  Co.  Abrahams,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  retail 
and  newspaper  fields,  was  responsible 
for  many  important  innovations  in  the 


various  programs  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

Bernard  Zients  has  been  appointed 
director  of  corporate  merchandise  and 
central  buying  for  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 
He  had  been  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  City 
Stores,  where  he  first  went  in  1946  as 
vice  president  for  home  furnishings; 
and,  before  that,  manager  of  the  a|)pli- 
ances  and  radio  divisions  of  A.  M.C. 

William  S.  Darrow  was  appointed 
controller  of  Gimbels,  New  York.  He 
had  been  controller  of  John  Wana- 
maker.  New  York,  and  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Gorman,  now  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gimbel’s.  Charles  H.  Werber, 
Jr.,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
store,  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
general  manager  in  charge  of  branch 
store  development  and  operation. 

David  Yunich,  recently  appointed 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  8c  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  (iERALD  Goldstein,  vice 
president  and  controller,  had  been 
elected  a  director  and  secretary  of  the 
board.  Franklin  F.  Bruder,  Bamberg¬ 
er’s  treasurer  and  secretary,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  for  corpor¬ 
ate  control  of  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  H.  Liebman  became  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  sales  promotion 
at  Bamberger’s  this  month.  He  comes 
from  Macy’s  New  York,  where  he  has 
been  public  relations  director  since 
1952.  Liebman  replaces  George  P. 
Sloc^kbower,  who  resigned  but  will 
act  as  consultant  on  advertising  and 
publicity.  Slockbower  joined  Bam¬ 
berger’s  in  1936  and  has  been  publicity 
director  since  1940. 

Last  month,  Thomas  V.  Barber, 
senior  vice  president  at  Bamberger’s, 
was  transferred  to  Macy’s,  New  York 
as  senior  vice  president,  filling  the  jjost 
vacated  by  David  Yunich;  and  Thomas 
W.  Johnston,  vice  president  of  Macy’s 
New  York,  succeeded  Barber  in  the 
senior  vice  president  post  at  Bam¬ 
berger’s. 

Richard  Van  Daggeit  will  be  the 
president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Jordan  Marsh  store  now  under 
construction  in  Miami.  Daggett  has 
been  general  manager  of  Jordan  Marsh 
in  Framingham  since  1951.  .Mlied 
Stores  Corp.  also  appointed  Don  K. 
Miller  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Miami  store,  which  will  be  an  in- 
depiendent,  self-contained  o|)eration. 
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Management  and  Promotion  Helps 


NRDGA  Books.  I'he  Insurance  Man¬ 
ual  for  Departmentized  Stores,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  over  four  years,  came  off 
the  j)rcsses  last  month.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  guidance  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  is  the  first  new  publication 
on  retail  insurance  problems  since 
1931. 

In  the  best-seller  classification  now 
is  the  Sales  Training  Manual  for 
Smaller  Stores  (revised),  which  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  published  in 
January.  The  manual  stresses  the  fact 
that  some  form  of  sales  training  is 
both  desirable  and  possible  in  stores 
of  every  size,  and  provides  examples 
of  Ixuh  formal  and  casual  training 
approaches  suitable  for  the  store  with 
volume  of  less  than  S2  million. 

Inventory  Protection.  To  protect  the 
dealer’s  investment  in  room  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  WtsTiNGHoiisK  Etixmiu;  .\p- 
puANCK  Division  announces  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  special  fund,  to  be  di¬ 


vided  among  retailers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  air  conditioners  remain¬ 
ing  in  their  stocks  as  of  September  15. 
Total  of  the  reserve  is  expiected  to 
reach  $200,000,  and  the  per-unit  share 
may  run  as  high  as  $250,  depiending  on 
the  company’s  sales  and  the  total  units 
in  retail  stocks.  Objective  is  to  finance 
fall  promotions  for  the  retailers. 

Trade  Dates.  April  5  to  7,  at  the  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  the  ninth  annual 
exhibit  and  symposium  of  the  Pcjint- 

OF-PURCHASE  ADVERTISING  INSTITUTE. 

.  .  .  April  17,  opening  of  market  week 
for  men’s  clothing  industry.  .  .  .  April 

19,  men’s  fashion  forum  show,  at 
New  York’s  Waldorf-Astoria.  Hotel, 
presented  by  Esquire  and  Apparel 
Arts  magazines.  .  .  .  May  2  to  13,  the 
British  Industries  Fair  in  London 
and  Birmingham.  ...  May  14  to  20, 
the  Foire  de  Paris,  trade  fair  at  which 
both  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  exhibits.  .  .  .  May  15- 

20,  Stationery  Show  at  the  Hotel 


New  Yorker,  New  York.  .  .  .  Same 
hotel,  July  10-15,  New  York  Lamp 
Show.  .  .  .  Again  at  the  New  Yorker, 
J«iy  17-22,  National  C^hina,  Glass 
AND  Pottery  Show.  .  .  ,  Gift  shows  at 
Washington’s  Hotel  Willard,  July  24- 
27;  at  the  LaSalle  and  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  August  1-12;  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  and  the  New  Yorker, 
New  York,  August  22-26;  at  the  Boston 
Statler,  September  12-16;  at  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Benjamin  Franklin,  Octolier  2- 
5.  .  .  .  The  third  U.  S.  International 
Gift  &  Fancy  Gckjds  Show  will  be  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  .\ugust 
21-26.  .  .  .  September  11-15,  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin,  the  first  New  York 
Boutique  Show  of  “little  shop’’  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Promotional  Weeks  and  Days.  April 
is  National  Hobby  Month.  The 
Hobby  Guild  of  America,  550  Fifth 
.\venue.  New  York  City,  has  pulilicity 
kits  for  retailers  to  facilitate  tie-in  with 
the  four  separate  weeks  of  this  month: 
National  Arts  and  Crafts  Week, 
April  1  to  7;  National  Model  Build- 


Mr.  R#latler{ 


’nit»  Emi>loye«  TRAINING  FILM 


WHAT  THEY  SAY- 
"Designed  to  stimulate  employee  cooperation  against 
shoplifters  .  .  .  the  film  is  a  very  effective  training  device." 
News  Bulletin,  Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA,  4th 
Quarter,  1954. 

"Fits  a  real  niche  in  store  training  .  .  .  includes  a  very 
good  text  and  quiz  sheet  for  training  session  use." 
Department  Stare  Ecanomist,  Feb.  1955. 

DOUBLE-BARRELED, 

ANTI-SHORTAGE  ACTION! 

1.  Stimulates  employee  coopera¬ 
tion  against  shoplifting. 

2.  Deters  internal  theft. 

INCLUDED  IN  EVERY  FILM  PACKAGE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 

A  model  trotnir^  Usion  ond  quiz  sheett  for  use  by  troining 
instructors  to  obtain  moximum  leorning  effectiveness  In 
viewers.  Prepored  and  tested  by  a  deportn«ent  store  public 
relations  executive.  Lesson  time:  8  min. 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS.  Inc.,  D,pt  s 

175  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10  •  ORegon  7-6S68 


“SHRINKAGE 

the 

SHOPLIFTING 


Written  ond  norroted 

by  a  N.  Y.  deportment 

store  protection 
monoger  who 
understands  the 
total  problem. 


16  mm.  .  .  . 
sound  .  . 
b  A  w  .  . 
running  timo: 
20  minulos 


SPECIAL  PREVIEW  OFFER 

We  invite  you  to  see  the  advantages  of  this  film 
$5  per  day,  plus  postage,  limit  of  3  days 

PREVIEW  CHARGES  APPLICABLE 
TOWARDS  PURCHASE  PRICE 
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INC  Week,  April  8-15;  National  Do- 
It-Yourself  Week,  April  16-23;  and 
National  Photography  Week,  April 
24-30.  .  .  .  April  24  to  30  is  National 
Slacks  Week,  and  DuPont’s  Textile 
Fibers  Department  promises  strong 
consumer  advertising  support  for  Da¬ 
cron  slacks  at  that  time.  Display  and 
merchandising  kits,  press  releases,  etc., 
will  be  channeled  to  retailers  by 
DuPont  and  by  Esquire  magazine  and 
other  participating  publications.  .  .  . 
During  April,  200  houses  of  a  model 
selected  by  House  Beautiful  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Homes  prefabricat¬ 
ed  line  will  l)e  on  display  as  “The 
Bride’s  House  of  1955’’  in  200  different 
communities.  .  .  .  Mother’s  Day  falls 
on  May  8  this  year.  The  National 
Committee  on  the  Observance  of 
Mother’s  Day,  430  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.,  has  a  $5.95  display  kit 
for  department  stores.  .  .  .  National 
Cotton  Week  will  be  celebrateil  May 
9  to  14,  the  twenty-fifth  such  annual 
observance.  The  National  Cotton 
Council,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York 
13,  is  distributing  35,000  copies  of  its 
plan  book  to  retailers,  newspapers  and 


.  .  .  not  a  “Last  Resort’ 

When  GIFT  CERTIFICATES 
Flatter  Your  Customers 
You  Get  the  $  $  $ 

Remembrance  Gift  Certificates  are  de¬ 
veloping  more  and  more  as  a  major  g;ift 
item.  They  take  the  merchandise  order 
out  of  the  “last  resort”  class.  Personal¬ 
ized  to  flatter  the  customer,  they  cap¬ 
ture  the  sale  when  customers  don't 
know  what  to  buy.  That  means  less  re¬ 
turned  goods  and  lower  handling  costs. 

Remembrance  Gift  Certificates  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  Deluxe  Folders  in  designs 
appropriate  for  every  important  gift 
occasion.  Designs  are  approved  by  a 
National  Advisory  Board  of  6  experi¬ 
enced  department  store  executives. 

Write  now  on  your  letterhead 
for  free  samples  and  prices. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

"Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 

1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 


others.  .  .  .  May  has  been  designated 
as  Better  Bedding  Time.  Members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  offer  tie-in  material 
with  this  year’s  theme.  Supersize  bed¬ 
ding— a  generic  term,  not  a  product  of 
any  manufacturer.  Several  consumer 
magazines  will  have  bedding  features 
in  their  May  issues.  .  . .  Sixteen  major 
toy  manufacturers  are  cooperating  in 
their  second  Summer  Toy  Promotion, 
kicking  off  with  four  consecutive  pages 
of  ads  in  Parent’s  Magazine  for  June. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  David 
L.  Rand,  vice  president.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  430  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22. 

Shortage  Control.  Joseph  £.  Bern¬ 
stein,  executive  vice  president  of 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc.,  will 
head  that  organization’s  new  Shortage 
Control  Division,  offering  counsel  on 
shortage  problems. 

City  Bulk  Mail  Service  Ends.  Effective 
March  31,  the  Post  Office  discontinues 
“Residential  Patron’’  mail  service  in 
cities.  Rural  routes  or  boxholders  at 
post  offices  where  no  city  or  village 
delivery  service  is  available  will  not  be 
affected. 

"Shrinkage— The  Shoplifting  Problem." 

Shoplifters  can  be  of  any  age  and  of 
any  circumstances,  this  black  and 
white  film  points  out.  It  tells  sales¬ 
people  what  to  do  when  theft  is  sus- 
piected  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
quick  contact  with  the  protection  de¬ 
partment.  Filmed  in  a  department 
store,  it  runs  20  minutes,  is  16  mm., 
and  has  sound.  Protective  Films, 
Inc.,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
sells  the  film  at  $150  and  includes  a 
model  lesson,  sample  quiz,  and  sum¬ 
mary  in  the  package. 

Campaigns,  Promotions.  Backing  up 
its  campaign  story  that  home  means 
more  with  carpet  on  the  floor,  the 
Carpet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  I,  has  prepared  two  con¬ 
sumer  booklets,  available  on  request. 
One  is  a  revised  “Care  of  Your  Car¬ 
pets  and  Rugs."  The  other,  a  rug-buy¬ 
ing  guide,  is  called,  appropriately, 
“Home  Means  More  With  Carpet  on 
the  Floor.’’ .  .  .  Leading  vacuum  clean¬ 
er  makers  met  in  Cleveland  early  this 


month  to  work  out  ways  to  coo|)erate 
in  the  carpet  campaign.  .  .  .  The 
Ele;ciric  Fan  Section  of  NEMA  s|)on- 
sors  an  early  season  fan  selling  cam¬ 
paign,  and  offers  retailers  a  plan  l)ook, 
“Early  Season  Fan  Selling  Pays  Off.” 
Details  of  a  contest  for  May  wiiulows 
are  included.  .Address  is  155  East  44th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

New  York’s  millinery  iiulustrv  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  raising  close  to  $1,000,000 
to  promote  year-round  sales  of  women’s 
hats.  .  .  .  The  Milwaukee  1)ri:ss 
Right  Guild  tackles  a  problem  that 
has  mothers  and  merchants  in  many 
cities  stumped:  getting  the  teen-ager 
to  take  jnide  in  clothes  and  grooming. 
The  Guild,  with  headquarters  at  710 
N.  Plankinton  Avenue,  Milwaukee  3, 
Wisconsin,  plans  to  launch  a  campaign 
of  advertising,  promotion  and  public¬ 
ity  beamed  at  boys  of  school  age,  lie- 
ginning  in  mid-.April  and  continuing 
for  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Sales  aids  for  inter¬ 
esting  young  men  in  better  dress  are 
offered  to  retailers  and  men’s  apparel 
clubs  by  the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  16 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  under 
the  name  of  the  Right  Dress  Blueprint. 

Selector  for  Wide  Cottons.  A  selector 
unit  that  holds  12  pieces  of  54-inch 
cotton  fabric  is  offered  by  Indian 
Head  Mills  to  stores  for  outright  pur¬ 
chase,  or  free  of  charge  with  an  initial 
purchase  of  24  pieces  of  the  54-inch 
goods.  (Half-price  if  the  order  is  for  12 
pieces.)  Company  reports  that  almost 
400  units  were  purchased  in  three 
months  and  that  they  have  materially 
increased  sales  of  the  cotton.  Like  the 
same  firm’s  selector  units  for  36-inch 
Indian  Head  fabric,  in  use  in  many 
stores,  the  new  selling  and  display  unit 
has  room  for  end-use  illustrations 
which  the  company  provides. 

Singer  in  Toy  Field.  After  70  yean 
of  retailing  its  products  exclusively 
through  its  own  sewing  centers,  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company  announces 
that  it  will  sell  its  Sewhandy  miniature 
sewing  machine  through  toy  depart¬ 
ments.  The  tiny  machine,  which  really 
works,  will  retail  at  $12.95. 

Portable  Knitter.  A  portable  hand 
knitting  machine  aimed  for  the  do-it- 
yourself  market  is  announced  by  Norca 
Machinery  Corporation,  350  Fifth 
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rhe  machine  is  >iing,  according  to  Dow  Corning.  The 

M49.50  and  to  company’s  SylHex  is  tanned  into  shoe 

er  to  turn  out  upper  leathers  to  make  them  exclude 

;itches  per  min-  water  but  stay  soft  and  flexible.  Golf 

xperience,  the  shoes  of  the  new  leather  will  be  in  the 

herself  able  to  Charles  A.  Eaton  (Company’s  line  this 

an  hour.  Spring,  it  is  announced,  and  there  will 

also  be  work  shoes  from  Endicott 
new  flexible  Johnson  and  a  work  and  sportsman’s 
nade  in  soft  or  lK>ot  from  Montgomery  Ward. 


For  Clearer  Writing.  The  newly  formed 
Handwriting  Foundation  announces 
as  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
public’s  handwriting,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  American  business  some  of  the 
estimated  $70  million  that  illegible 
writing  costs  today.  Albert  Ci.  Frost, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Esterbrook 
Pen  Company,  heads  the  foundation. 
Other  officers  include  representatives 
of  other  pen  companies;  an  advisory 
council  consists  of  prominent  educa¬ 
tors. 


soon 


Waterproof  Leather.  Leather  that 
sheds  water  without  losing  the  "breath¬ 
ing”  ability  that  makes  it  desirable  for 
footwear  is  possible  with  silicone  tan- 


Too  Many  Women  in  Retailing? 

{Continued  on  page  21) 


cisely  defined.  Their  instinctive  color 
sense,  their  feeling  for  the  appropriate 
in  fashion,  are  obviously  helpful  to 
them  as  merchandisers  in  apparel  and 
home  furnishing  fields.  Women  con¬ 
trol  the  money  that  is  spent  in  retail 
stores  in  the  United  States,  and  it  can 
sensibly  follow  that  women  as  retail¬ 
ing  executives  may  be  better  able  to 
analyze  consumer  wants  and  needs. 

The  result  is  that  retailing  is  one  of 
the  vers-  few  fields  appealing  to  both 
sexes  in  which  women  can  rise  to  exec¬ 
utive  positions  without  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  as  women,  and  where 
their  judgments  are  regarded  very  seri¬ 
ously  without  any  of  the  implications 
that  they  don’t  really  know  because 
they  are  “merely  women.”  This  point 
in  itself  makes  retailing  almost  unique, 
and  should  give  it  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  in  attracting  women  interest- 
eil  in  a  professional  career. 

C^ertainly  a  great  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  this  last  half  century 
for  women  in  retailing.  Store  heads 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  promoted  so  rapidly  the  ideas  Mrs. 
Prince  originally  proposed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  how  the  talents  of  women 
in  retailing  can  be  employed  to  even 
greater  advantage. 


executive  material  to  assume 


-as  many 

stores  do— that  most  of  those  young 
women  who  become  engaged  or  mar¬ 
ried  are  lost  to  retailing.  Perhaps  they 
are;  but  perhaps  they  are  not. 

Also,  for  those  who  are  positive  that 
very  soon  after  they  finish  high  school 
or  college  they  will  be  spending  full 
time  at  home,  why  don’t  we  make 
more  of  the  fact  that  even  a  brief  non¬ 
executive  career  in  a  store  should  be 
more  useful  to  the 


For  a  long-wearing  canvas  track  to 
slip  easily  through  your  narrowest 
aisles,  insist  on  the  Lane  Style  28.  Its 
tough,  snag  proof  body,  built  over  a 
strong,  resilient  frame,  will  give  low- 
cost,  dependable  service  because  of 
these  exclusive  Lane  features: 

•  Light,  strong  frame  of  special 
spring  steel  provides  phenom¬ 
enal  resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

•  Longitudinal  frames  are  em¬ 
bedded  full-length  in  cross- 
braced  shoes  of  hard,  close- 
grain  wood. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exacting 
specifications,  is  sewn  into  plain 
or  plasticised  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  surfaces. 

a  Extra-narrow  shape,  swivel  end 
casters  for  easy  turning,special- 
ly  tanned  leather  rim  protect 
your  counters  and  merchandise. 

To  bo  SURE  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANE  Stylo  28  Narrow  Altio  Truck 

Write  for  information 

Si  1125 


average  young 
woman  than  office  work?  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  running  a  home  and  shop¬ 
ping  wisely. 

Those  of  us  who  see  women  come 
and  go  in  retailing  know  how  broad 
its  opportunities  are.  Perhaps  these 
suggestions  will  help  persuade  more 
young  women  to  see  retailing  in  the 
same  light. 

We  recognize  some  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  why  women  are  successful  as  exec¬ 
utives  in  stores.  Retailing  is  essentially 
a  women’s  business;  they  make  the 
major  volume  of  purchases  in  most 
merchandise  lines  in  department  and 
specialty  stores.  Because  stores  are  so 
closely  tied  up  with  their  lives  and  in¬ 
terests,  women  bring  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  to  this  field  that  cannot  be  pre¬ 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 


“Minniematic”  ’s  accomplishments  as 
he  went  along.  He  shows  how  any 
robot  equipped  with  a  voice  switch 
can  attract  attention  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise:  give  information  about  it;  dem¬ 
onstrate  or  display  it;  complete  the  sale 
and  deliver  the  merchandise  courte¬ 
ously.  His  “Minniematic,”  he  {xiints 
out,  can  suggest  a  related  item  for  pur¬ 
chase;  she  can  p)ersuasively  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  item  when  wanted  merchandise 
is  out  of  stock;  equipped  with  a  micro¬ 
phone  and  transcribing  unit,  she  can 
take  sp)ecial  orders:  and  she  has  even 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  two  cus¬ 
tomers  at  a  time. 

Then  he  eidarges  on  the  robot’s  neg¬ 
ative  virtues;  as  examples,  she  can’t 
ignore  a  customer  because  she’s  chat¬ 
ting  with  another  robot;  she  never 
takes  extra-long  lunch  hours  or  relief 
periods:  never  grows  impatient,  gives 
incorrect  information,  fails  to  thank  a 
customer,  lets  her  stock  get  disar¬ 
ranged,  or  chews  gum. 

“Now,”  says  Dr.  Parnes  in  his  lec¬ 
ture,  “in  considering  all  that  Minnie 
has  just  demonstrated,  I  can’t  help  but 
think  of  the  many  salespeople  I  have 
encountered  who  don’t  even  do  that 
much!  ...  It  used  to  be  that  you  could 
offer  a  rather  ‘blah’  personality  and 
still  beat  a  robot;  but  not  so  any  more! 
As  I  studied  the  potential  of  Minnie¬ 
matic  I  became  sincerely  interested  in 
this  question:  Can  a  salesperson  be 
more  effective  than  an  automaton  in 
selling  merchandise?” 

He  then  proceeds  to  run  through  a 
list  of  32  ways  in  which  a  salesperson 
can  outdo  a  robot.  Samples:  he  can 
call  customers  by  name;  build  a  per¬ 
sonal  following;  take  initiative  in 
informing  management  of  customer 
wants,  low  stocks,  etc.;  learn  about 
merchandise  from  customers’  com¬ 
ments;  turn  returns  into  exchanges; 
sell  the  store  outside  the  store. 

He  concludes:  “Originally,  we  saw 
so  many  things  the  robot  could  do  well 
(or  even  better  than  many  salesper¬ 
sons)  that  we  almost  asked:  Are  sales¬ 
people  really  necessary?  However, 
after  considering  it  carefully  we  can’t 
help  but  be  convinced  that  Minnie¬ 
matic  could  never  replace  a  really 


effective,  efficient  and  obliging  sales¬ 
person. 

“The  question  remains,  however, 
for  each  of  us  to  answer:  Am  I  really 
putting  my  utmost  effort  into  doing 
the  things  we  decided  a  good  sales¬ 
man  can  do?  Let’s  ask  ourselves  after 
each  sale:  Was  I  a  real  salesman  or 
just  a  Minniematic  or  not  even  a  Min¬ 
niematic?  Was  I  an  atom-man  or  just 
an  automaton?” 

City-Wide  Training.  Successful  city¬ 
wide  clinics  for  training  salespeople 
were  described  at  this  session  by  Lucy 
Crawford,  coordinator  of  Distributive 
Education,  Greenville,  S.  C.;  Dr. 
Estelle  Phillips,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  Jack  Rosenthal,  the 
Irish  Linen  Guild,  New  York. 

A  strong  sponsoring  group,  store 
assistance  in  financing,  good  promo¬ 
tions  and  unusual  programming  are 
the  reasons  why  the  Greenville  clinics 
have  been  successful,  Mrs.  Crawford 
said.  Sponsors  of  the  four-day  “Cour¬ 
tesy  Clinic”  held  last  October  at  a  local 
theater,  were:  the  Personnel  Group  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau:  Tourist 
and  Conventions  Bureau  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  and  the  State  Re¬ 
search  and  Planning  Board.  The  mer¬ 
chants  pitched  in  with  contributions 
for  the  printing  of  tickets,  promotions 
and  advertising.  Planning  and  ar¬ 
rangements  started  in  June  at  lunch¬ 
eon  meetings  of  leading  members  of 
the  organizations  as  well  as  store  super¬ 
visors  and  managers.  An  admission  of 
50  cents  was  charged.  Programs  have 
usually  consisted  of  keynote  speakers 
and  panel  discussions  on  important 
topics  related  to  retail  salesmanship. 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  and  prompt  attendance. 

The  Textile  Information  Forum  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  held  on 
five  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings 
each  winter,  and  has  been  devoted  to 
the  man-made  fibers,  silk,  cotton,  wool 
and  linen.  There  are  two  sponsors: 
Distributive  Education,  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  Wool  Bureau,  DuPont 


Company,  International  Silk  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America  and  the  Irish  Linen  (iuild 
have  sent  representatives  to  explain 
the  characteristics  and  jjerforinance  of 
the  five  tyjjes  of  textiles.  The  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  Washington 
Post’s  Community  Room. 

.\t  the  1954  forum,  attendance  aver¬ 
aged  between  80  and  100  at  each  meet¬ 
ing  and  comprised  salespeople,  jier- 
sonnel  and  public  relations  executives 
of  all  department  stores,  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  and  many  small  stores, 
representatives  of  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  sprinkling  of  teachers 
and  consumers.  The  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  generated  at  the  forum  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  62  jieople  attended  at 
least  four  of  the  five  meetings  and  re¬ 
ceived  certificates. 

Rosenthal  said  that  city-wide  clinics 
represent  “one  of  the  most  effective 
means”  of  Ijoosting  sales  volume  in 
the  textile  and  fashion  departments. 
The  Irish  Linen  Guild’s  effort  to 
reach  a  “broad  cross-section  of  store 
jjersonnel”  in  Washington  and  .\lbany 
with  the  facts  on  linen  and  its  uses 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  clinics. 
Similar  talks  with  salespeople  on  a 
store-by-store  basis  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

But  he  had  certain  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  clinic  programs. 
First,  he  said,  they  should  not  be  lab¬ 
eled  as  “sales  training”  or  “sales  educa¬ 
tion”  because  adults  generally  are 
scared  of  what  “seems  like  a  compli¬ 
cated  college  curriculum.”  Instead, 
salespeople  should  be  promised  that 
they  will  get  help  in  the  form  of  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  their  customers  ask 
and  tips  on  how  to  earn  more  by  sell¬ 
ing  more.  Rather  than  try  to  cover  a 
large  territory  in  the  sales  presenu- 
tion,  the  basic  selling  points  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  particular 
product  should  be  concentrated  on, 
Rosenthal  said,  and  technicalities  on 
how  the  prcxluct  is  made  should  be 
omitted. 

Merchandise  Information.  “The  .\BC  s 
of  Man-Made  Fibers”  is  a  sales  train¬ 
ing  course  w'hich  has  been  developed 
by  the  DuPont  Company  and  is  being 
offered  through  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Sections  of  the  48  states  and  ter¬ 
ritories.  It  consists  of  five  color  films, 
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a  manual  and  leaflets.  One  of  the  films 
was  shown  at  the  Convention  session, 
and  Charles  H.  Rutledge,  DuPont’s 
manager  of  product  information,  gave 
a  short  talk  about  the  crowding  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  man-made  fiber  field. 

He  spoke  particularly  about  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  what  fiber  is  used, 
“fabrics  must  be  engineered  for  spe¬ 
cific  needs  in  order  to  give  satisfaction.” 
As  an  example,  he  reminded  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  consumer  dissatisfaction 
that  occurred  immediately  after  the 
war  when  nylon  fabrics  intended  for 
parachutes,  camoidlage  cloth  and  the 
like  turned  up  in  shirts  and  lingerie. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  that  nylon  stockings  today  do 


not  wear  the  way  they  once  did.  “We 
make  eight  weights  of  yarn  for  hos¬ 
iery,”  he  said.  “By  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  we  have 
shouted  from  the  housetops  that 
women  should  have  a  wardrobe  of 
stockings— the  appropriate  weight  for 
the  a}jpropriate  cKcasion;  use  the  deli¬ 
cate  sheers  with  the  frilly  dress  for 
|)arties,  and  with  the  dress  that  goes 
shopping  at  the  supermarket,  wear  30- 
denier  or  lO-denier  stockings.  Despite 
cmr  efforts,  plus  encouraging  support 
from  the  hosiery  industry,  figures  of 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  show  that  more  than 
00  jier  cent  of  the  full-length  stockings 
sold  are  15-denier  or  less  in  weight.” 


Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 


File-Computer  Ready.  Ready  for  de¬ 
livery  this  year  is  Remington  Rand’s 
Univac  File-Computer,  the  company 
announces.  The  machine,  says  the 
maker,  will  process  any  and  all  input 
media  and  will  eliminate  many  manu¬ 
al  or  machine  steps  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  required  in,  say,  a  jjuiiched 
card  operation.  Designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  an  intermediate-size  alpha¬ 
betical  and  numerical  data  processing 
system,  the  new  machine  is  suggested 
for  punched  card  users  with  multiple 
applications  or  with  a  large  single 
application.  Its  price  will  range  from 
$800,000  to  $500,000,  according  to  the 
number  of  units  required,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  rentals  will,  be 
from  $4500  to  $8000  a  month. 

For  users  of  Remington  Rand’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Computer,  the  company  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  booklet,  “Univac  Ser- 

!vice  Routines,”  which  it  offers  as  a 
training  aid  for  programmers  and 
operators.  .Available  from  any  of  its 
j  sales  offices. 

I 

Point-Of-Sale  Recorder.  Perpetual  in¬ 
ventory  records  on  an  hour-to-hour 
basis  are  possible  with  Magnefile, 
Type  C,  says  its  maker,  the  Eleo 
tronics  Corporation  of  AMERit:A, 
Cambridge  42,  Mass.  Company  sug¬ 
gests  using  it  as  point-of-sale  recorder 
in  department  stores,  to  read  tags, 
compute  total  price,  add  taxes,  ty|je- 
write  a  complete  sales  slip— and  keep 


track  of  the  number  of  items  remain¬ 
ing  in  stock,  the  sales  clerk’s  dollar 
volume  and  the  items  which  need 
reordering!  Same  machine,  its  mak¬ 
ers  say,  can  also  be  used  for  payroll 
and  other  accounting  work.  Detailed 
information  may  be  had  by  requesting 
Bulletin  MCI 84  from  Busine.ss  Ma¬ 
chines  Division,  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  .America,  10  Potter  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Machine  Verifies  Credit.  The  Scan- 
dex  system,  an  electronic  means  of 
providing  automatic  reading,  verifica¬ 
tion,  and  key  punching  of  account 
number  information  on  original 
charge  invoices,  is  announced  by  tbe 
Farrington  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  new  machine,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  key  punch  the  dollar 
amount  into  the  original  media  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  punching  of 
the  account  number. 

For  information,  write  the  Identi¬ 
fication  Division,  Farrington  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  627  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  or  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  in  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

Coin  Changer  For  Coin  Machines.  To 

make  it  easier  for  customers  to  get 
change  for  vending  machines,  Keopp 
Engineering,  Inc.,  35553  Schoolcraft 
Road,  Livonia,  Michigan,  offers  a  coin 
change  maker  to  be  mounted  on  walls, 
counters  or  stands.  Company  has  four 


different  models  for  dispensing  quar¬ 
ters,  dimes  and  nickels. 

Prefabricated  Airtube  System.  Do-it- 
yourself  in  the  department  store  can 
now  extend  to  airtube  systems  con¬ 
necting  points  up  to  130  feet  apart 
on  the  same  or  different  floor  levels. 
Lam  SON  C^Iorporation,  Syracuse  1, 
New  York,  has  a  $525  prefabricated 
system  for  self-installation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  literature  is  available  from  manu¬ 
facturer. 


Speeding  Self-Selection.  To  direct  cus¬ 
tomers  to  cash  and  wrap  stations. 
Reflector  -  Hardware  Corporation 
offers  an  arrow'  attachment  for  card 
holders.  .Also  new  is  a  bell  attachment 
with  sign  that  invites  customer  to  ring 
for  service.  Company  announces  open¬ 
ing  of  new  showroom  in  New  York 
City,  at  225  West  34th  Street. 


Sanitary  Maintenance  Show.  .A  New 

York  sanitary  supply  firm  announces 
a  two-day  trade  show  and  seminar  on 
how'  to  cut  building  sanitation  costs, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 


AITERATIOMS.. 

at  a  PROFIT! 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewaler  4-51J2 
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on  April  13  and  April  14.  Free  ad¬ 
mission  cards  are  offered  by  I.  Edward 
Brown,  Inc.,  440  Canal  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

Fr««  Advice  On  Uniforms.  Advice  on 
the  selection  of  work  uniforms  from 
the  standpoint  of  problems  of  launder¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  mending  and  pressing  is 
offered  free  to  employers  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  OF  Industrial  Launderers, Du¬ 
pont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  consulting  service,  it  is  pointed 
out,  will  refrain  from  recommending 
either  a  specific  uniform  or  a  specific 
company  to  maintain  and  clean  the 
uniforms. 

Making  Sales  Easier.  Selling  felt-base 
products  in  wider  widths  usually  pro¬ 
duces  a  larger  floor  coverings  sale  than 
if  the  salesman  concentrates  on  nar¬ 
rower  sizes.  But  handling  the  wider 
rolls  is  a  discourager  to  sales  effort. 
Solution  suggested  by  Armstrong 
Cork  Comany:  a  mechanism  called 
Armolift,  consisting  of  metal  spimlles 
and  handles,  to  lift  the  roll  from  the 
floor.  The  company’s  headquarters 
office  is  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Carpet  Handling  Booklet.  “How  You 
Can  Cut  Carpet  Handling  Costs’’  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  recently  issued 
by  the  Easiquip  Company,  1522  North 
Indiana  Street,  Los  Angeles.  With  a 
light  touch,  it  outlines  carpet  handling 
problems  and  suggests  safety  measures 
and  cost  reduction  plans.  .Available 
from  the  company. 

Hanging  Samples.  A  device  for  hang¬ 
ing  drapery,  rug,  and  other  sample 
materials  for  display  is  called  Hang-A- 
Sample.  Consisting  of  a  wall  bracket 
and  several  hangers,  the  device  permits 
fabric  samples  to  be  held  by  heavy 
clasps  and  hung  from  the  bracket.  A 
unit  of  12  hangers,  wall  brackets  and 
screws  is  priced  at  $17.50,  with  extra 
hangers  and  brackets  available.  For 
information:  O.  W.  Patterson,  80  Main 
Street,  Oswego,  Ill. 

Bergdorf's  Belt  Rack.  At  Bergdork 
Goodman,  New  York,  a  new  belt  rack 
designed  by  S.  S.  Silver  Interiors, 
Brooklyn,  permits  customers  to  look 
through  the  assortment  unassisted. 


Using  previously  unproductive  wall 
space,  the  rack  consists  of  three  curved 
bars,  one  above  the  other,  and  each 
with  hooks  at  regular  inten/als.  Belts 
can  be  suspended  by  their  buckles 
from  the  hooks,  or  can  be  loojied  over 
the  bars. 

Luminous  Ceiling.  Under  the  brand 
name,  “Luma-Ceiling,”  Pittsburgh 
Reflector  Company  announces  a 
luminous  ceiling  of  light  weight  that 
can  be  installed  by  a  two-man  crew 
over  an  entire  ceiling  area  or  sections 
of  it.  Because  corrugated  translucent 
plastic  is  inserted  and  removed  from 
the  bottom  rather  than  the  top  of  the 
ceiling,  the  makers  say  that  one  man, 
instead  of  a  crew,  can  insert  and  re¬ 
move  this  component.  The  makers 
also  point  out  that  their  product’s  light 
weight,  due  to  use  of  plastic  and  alu¬ 
minum  parts,  requires  no  special  ceil¬ 
ing  construction.  For  information,  ad¬ 
dress  is  410  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
22,  Pa. 

Tag,  Ticket,  Label  Printer.  A  new  label 
printer,  the  Roto  Kimco,  is  announced 
by  the  .\.  Kimball  Company,  307  West 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  for 
printing  tags  and  labels  in  sizes  from 
1"  X  to  6’’)^,;"  X  4^"  and  in  type 
sizes  from  six  to  36  points.  It  prints 
from  metal  logos  or  rubber  mats  and 
on  a  wide  variety  of  tag  and  label 
stocks. 

Fair  Trade  Reviewed 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

tain  his  fixed  resale  price.  Without 
statutory  provision  it  has  fallen  to  the 
courts  to  determine  the  duty  of  a 
manufacturer  to  enforce  fair  trade 
contracts.  The  courts  have  held  that 
a  manufacturer  is  obliged  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  reasonable  enforcement.  Reason¬ 
able  is  a  relative  term  and  consequent¬ 
ly  what  one  judge  may  conceive  as 
reasonable  could  be  unreasonable  to 
another  judge.  It  is  because  of  this 
human  factor  that  conflicting  decisions 
exist,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
identical  fact  situations  result  in  dif¬ 
ferent  decisions. 

Failure  to  Enforce.  In  connection  with 
this  obligation  to  enforce  fair  trade 
contracts  there  has  arisen  the  defense 


of  abandonment  of  a  fair  trade  jirice 

structure.  A  manufacturer  enjoining  a 
retailer  from  cutting  a  fair  trade  price 
can  be  met  with  the  defense  that  tail- 
lire  to  provide  a  consistent  and  effect¬ 
ive  enforcement  is  a  waiver  of  the  right 
to  demand  adherence  to  a  fair  trade 
price.  In  the  early  days  of  fair  trade 
this  defense  met  with  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess,  Init  of  very  recent  date  has  be-  i 
come  an  effective  weapon.  Many  ro 
tailers  today  are  actively  operating  on 
this  theory  of  abandonment.  When 
such  a  retailer  is  convinced  that 
the  manufacturer  has  abandoned  his 
fair  trade  price  structure,  the  retailer 
will  lower  the  price  of  that  manufac¬ 
turer’s  commodities  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  sale 
of  a  fair  traded  product  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  stipulated  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 
Such  a  transaction  is  no  more  than  the 
breach  of  an  express  or  implied  agree¬ 
ment.  To  put  this  another  way,  the 
lowering  of  a  fair  trade  price  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  private  right.  Failure  of  the 
manufacturer  to  enforce  that  right 
places  no  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  protect  that  individual’s  right.  An 
exception  to  this  exists  in  Wyoming, 
.Minnesota  and  Utah,  where  state 
agencies  have  the  power  to  enforce  fair 
trade  prices.  Thus,  fair  trade  is  the 
granting  of  a  right  to  an  individual  to 
protect  a  property  interest,  and  failure 
to  })rotect  it  is  a  waiver  of  that  right 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fair 
trade  laws  are  the  laws  of  individual 
states,  and  therefore  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  decisions  dealing  with 
fair  trade  laws.  Eighteen  states  as  yet 
have  not  passed  on  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  their  fair  trade  laws.  Six  states, 
in  trial  and  appellate  court  decisions, 
have  declared  either  the  whole  act  or 
the  non-signer  provision  of  the  act  un¬ 
constitutional.  This  means  that  more 
than  half  of  the  states  having  fair 
trade  laws  have  either  declared  them 
unconstitutional  or  their  constitution¬ 
ality  has  not  yet  been  passed  on.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with 
the  jjresent  activity  in  the  fair  trade 
field,  many  state  courts  may  relieve  the 
legislatures  of  the  job  of  repealing  fair 
trade  laws.  A  decision  of  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  is  as  effective  as  legislative 
action. 
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